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AROUND  THE  AMERICAS! 

HARPER  SIBLEY 

Preiident,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 


If  we  reduce  the  log  of  a  “Twentieth-Centur>'  Air  Tour”  around 
the  Americas  to  its  simplest  terms,  we  come  to  something  like  this; 


Southward  Hound  via  lIVsI  Coast: 

Tuesday  iiiuruing,  left  Miami. 

Wednesday  murning,  left  Barraiujuilla. 

Thursday  morning,  left  (luayaquil. 

Friday  morning,  left  Arica. 

Saturday  morning,  left  Santiago. 

Saturday  noon,  arrived  Buenos  .\ires. 

Time  cn  route  4/4  days. 

Xorlhward  Hound  via  East  Coast: 

Sunday  morning,  left  Buenos  Aires 
Monday  morning,  left  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Tuesday  morning,  left  Recife 
Wednesday  morning,  left  Belem 
Thursday  morning,  left  Port  of  Spain. 

Thursday  afternoon,  arrived  Miami. 

Time  en  route  4%  days. 

Then  to  the  log  we  luld  an  appreciative  note: 

Fine  airships,  manifold  comforts,  scenic  grandeurs,  and  such  hospitality  at 
stops  as  made  one  forget  that  stops  might  be  meant  for  sleep. 


Take  this  minature  log,  project  it  to  a  picture  of  larger  proportions 
and  finer  details,  and  you  have  revealed  a  glorious  adventure  of 
travel  and  education.  Hour  after  horn  beneath  you  unfolds  the  chang¬ 
ing  panorama  of  sea  and  river,  forest  and  field,  mountain  and  valley — 
the  untold  wealth  of  the  Americas — wealth  that  has  sustained  many 
past  generations  and  will  sustain  the  future  citizens,  of  these  many 
republics — citizens  now  running  about  as  carefree  boys  and  girls  in 
the  hamlets  and  cities  over  which  we  speed.  \Ve  are  skimming  about 
the  periphery  of  a  great  continent  whose  republics,  carved  out  of  a 
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New  World,  are  attached  to  the  ideals  of  democracy — ideals  which 
today  must  withstand  the  bludgeoning  of  dictatorship  as  in  the  days 
of  Bolivar  and  Washington  they  withstood  the  domination  of  kings. 

My  own  air  trip  around  South  America,  somewhat  more  leisurely 
than  the  record-making  log  above  sketched,  left  with  me  a  number  of 
distinct  impressions  projectetl  against  this  background  of  natural 
wealth  and  jiolitical  tradition  which  is  America’s. 

A  SHUI'XKEX  HEMISPHERE  IX  A  SHRUXKEX  WORLD 

First  was  the  amazing  change  wrought  by  the  modern  means  of 
travel  and  communication.  Cables,  radio,  airjilanes — all  have  con¬ 
spired  to  reduce  our  world  to  a  globe  on  which  figuratively  we  all 
rub  shoulders  with  each  other.  In  1872  dules  Verne,  at  the  height  of 
his  imagination,  was  not  able  to  shrink  the  travel-time  circumference 
of  the  globe  below  80  days.  Yet  in  1936,  a  newspaper  reporter  circles 
the  globe,  on  commercial  routes,  in  18  days  11  hours. 

And  what  a  new  hemisphere  aviation  has  made  of  the  Americas! 
It  has  transported  each  of  us  potentially  to  the  other’s  dooi-stej). 

Contrast  with  the  4l2-day  record  of  our  modern  flying  ships  the 
opening  voyage  of  the  first  American  vessel  to  ])ly  on  a  regular  schedule 
between  the  United  States  and  the  River  Plate.  On  April  9,  1810, 
the  Ignited  States  frigate  George  and  Marg  sailed  from  Providence, 
K.  I.,  for  Buenos  Aires  and  arrived  June  20,  1810,  some  2%  months 
later.  Our  ocean  steamships  today  cover  the  same  route  in  18  days. 


AX  AIR  VIEW  OF  BARRAXQUILLA.  COLOMBIA. 


Barranquilla  is  an  imimrtant  center  for  the  .Sociedad  Colombo-.Memana  de  Transportes  \6reos,  the  oldest 
passenger  aviation  company  on  the  American  continent.  Connections  with  airlines  to  all  other  Repub¬ 
lics  of  the  X'ew  World  make  communications  quick  and  efficient  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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COPPER  MIXE  IX  CHCQUICAMATA,  CHILE. 


An  American  coini)any  is  engaged  in  extracting  copier  from  the  extensive  deposits. 


This  acceleration  ot  travel  by  air  and  sea  has  brought  all  of  us  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  know  each  other  better.  The  Government 
records  in  the  United  States  show  that  some  6,500  United  States 
citizens  visited  South  American  countries  by  steamship  or  aircraft  in 
1935. 

It  was  our  North  American  author,  Mark  Twain,  who  said,  “Trav¬ 
el  is  fatal  to  prejudice.”  Certainly  inter-American  travel — for  pleas¬ 
ure,  for  education,  for  business,  or  for  professional  pursuits — can  be 
a  factor  of  the  greatest  importance  in  making  the  citizens  of  one  nation 
of  the  Americas  more  friendly  neighbors  to  all  of  the  rest. 

The  linking  of  our  respective  countries  by  finely  paved  roads  to 
carry  automobile  trafhc  holds  great  promise  for  the  future.  Take, 
for  example,  the  automobile  highway  from  Laredo,  Tex.,  in  my  own 
country,  to  Me.xico  City,  over  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  traveling 
some  months  ago  when  it  was  officially  opened.  It  is  part  of  the 
great  Pan  American  Highway.  As  successive  stretches  are  completed 
in  the  coming  years,  may  not  this  connecting  north-south  roadway 
very  truly  become  a  great  artery  not  only  of  travel  and  commerce  but 
of  inter- American  knowledge  and  inter-American  goo.dwill? 

So  I  have  had  left  with  me  from  this  tour  around  the  Americas  the 
very  deep  impression  of  a  Western  World  more  compact,  more  under¬ 
standing,  more  neighborly. 
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TRADE  MARCHES  ON 

Lot  me  take  you  back  for  a  moment  to  the  fripite  George  and  Mary 
which  left  Rhode  Island  in  1810.  Her  outbound  cargo  included  108 
cases  of  furniture,  57  dozen  wooden  chairs,  15  wooden  settees,  2(5 
hales  of  nankeens,  5  trunks  of  hoots  and  shoes,  2  cases  of  cotton  goods, 
and  1  case  each  of  fans,  combs,  and  paper.  Still  further  she  had  on 
hoard  30  cases  of  salt  fish,  10  barrels  containing  cider  in  bottles,  and 
367  small  cases  of  liquors.  On  September  6,  1810,  the  George  and 
Mary  cleared  from  the  River  Plate  on  her  return  voyage  to  Providence, 
carrying  8,200  horsehides,  4,900  steerhides,  1,900  cowhides,  628 
arrobas  of  sheep’s  wool,  6,681  dozen  otterskins,  2,480  deerskins,  4 
dozen  vizcacha  skins,  280  dozen  dogskins,  40  puma  skins,  60  cases  of 
tallow,  and  488  arrobas  of  horsehair. 

Glance  back  a  moment  at  those  ship’s  manifests  and  note  the  com¬ 
plementary  character  of  the  trade. 

Today,  more  than  a  century  and  a  (piarter  later,  the  north-south 
e.xchange  of  goods  continues  on  the  same  mutually  beneficial  basis 
but  in  greatly  magnified  volume.  The  United  States  is  still  pur¬ 
chasing  basic  raw  materials  and  food  products  from  the  countries  of 
Latin  America.  For  example,  we  buy  from  Argentina  com,  flaxseed, 
and  cattle  hides;  from  Bolivia,  metals;  from  Brazil,  coffee;  from  Chile, 
copper  and  nitrates;  from  Colombia,  coffee;  from  Costa  Rica,  bananas 
and  coffee;  from  Cuba,  sugar  and  tobacco;  from  the  Dominican 
Republic,  cacao  and  sugar;  from  Ecuador,  metals;  from  Guatemala, 
bananas  and  coffee;  from  Haiti,  sisal  and  bananas;  from  Honduras, 
bananas;  from  Mexico,  mineral  products;  from  Nicaragua,  bananas 
and  coffee;  from  Panama,  bananas;  from  Paraguay,  forest  products; 
from  Peru,  copper;  from  Salvador,  coffee;  from  Uruguay,  canned 
meats;  and  from  Venezuela,  crude  petroleum. 

And  the  traveler  to  South  American  ports,  keeping  an  observant 
eye  on  street,  store,  and  ship,  quickly  identifies  what  the  United 
States  exchanges  for  these  valuable  resources.  The  list  runs  pretty 
well  the  whole  gamut  of  United  States  manufactures.  Some  items 
bulk  especially  lai^e  in  value.  For  example,  to  Argentina  go  passen¬ 
ger  automobiles  and  trucks,  automobile  parts  and  accessories,  indus¬ 
trial,  agricultural,  and  electrical  machinery  and  implements.  "We 
find  the  same  articles  and  considerable  quantities  of  pietroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  being  unloaded  at  Brazilian  ports.  Chile’s  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  has  taken  much  of  our  machinery  and  chemicals,  and  her  citizens 
consume  sizable  shipments  of  our  textiles.  In  Uruguay  we  find  more 
than  one-tenth  of  United  States  sales  made  up  of  tin  plate,  some  of 
which  North  America  gets  back  in  the  form  of  containers  for  Uruguay’s 
canned  meats.  When  we  look  at  Venezuelan  trade  we  find  a  similar 
complementary  situation,  with  Venezuela  buying  North  American 
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well  and  refinery  machinery  to  produce  the  petroleum  which  she 
exports  to  the  I’nited  States  and  other  countries.  And  so  in  the 
trade  of  other  nations  we  can  trace  many  balancing  items. 

WHERE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA  COMPETE 

As  I  saw  Brazil  embarking  on  its  ambitious  cotton-growing  program 
and  came  to  laiow  better  the  long-established  grazing  and  wheat¬ 
growing  industries  of  Argentina,  and  the  copper-producing  enterprises 
of  the  west  coast,  and  the  great  oil  resources  of  the  north  coast,  1 
sensed  some  of  the  competitive  situations  duo  to  arise  between  my 
own  country  and  individual  countries  of  South  America — just  as  such 
questions  arise  on  some  product  between  practically  every  pair  of 
nations  the  world  over.  These  are  situations  where  economic  ad¬ 
vancement  and  international  goodwill  demand  a  facing  of  the  true 
facts  and  a  fairness  in  arriving  at  just  and  reasonable  policies. 

At  the  Buenos  Aires  Peace  Conference,  to  visit  which  was  one  of 
the  purposes  of  my  air  tour,  I  was  struck  by  the  cooperative  and 
sympathetic  attitude  of  the  statesmen  there  gathered,  all  working 
seriously  and  loyally  to  the  constructive  end  of  bringing  peace  and 
economic  prosperity  to  this  great  family  of  nations  of  the  Western 
World. 


BALES  OF  COTTON  AT  S.\0  PAULO. 

The  production  of  cotton  in  southern  Brazil  has  increased  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years.  Exports  in  IU3G 
were  the  largest  on  record,  amounting  to  200,313  tons. 
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I  was  i)r()iHl  that  my  own  Crovernment  had  been  instnimontal  in 
the  spirit  of  neighborly  reciproeity  more  prominently  into 
the  commereial  relationships  of  nations.  1  have  long  felt  that  two- 
conntry  agreements  for  the  elimination  of  excessive  duties  and 
uneconomic  trade  restrictions,  such  as  the  United  States  is  pursuing, 
hold  great  promise  for  a  restoration  of  international  commerce, 
provided  always  that  such  pacts  are  negotiated  in  a  form  that  will 
eliminate  discriminatory  treatment. 

It  is  when  the  products  or  services  of  one  country  come  into  sharp 
competition  with  those  of  another  that  every  resource  of  international 
fair  dealing  shoidd  he  brought  to  bear  for  a  friendly  solution.  We 
have  such  international  (piestions  arising  every  year  in  my  own 
coimtry. 

Due  to  my  special  interest  in  agriculture,  I  made  it  a  point,  during 
my  recent  trip,  to  visit  various  of  the  rural  sections  of  Argentina, 
including  Patagonia,  as  a  result  of  which  I  am  convinced  of  the 
merit  of  the  Sanitary  Convention  between  Argentina  and  the  United 
States — a  convention  which,  in  my  opinion,  embodies  those  very 
principles  1  have  been  mentioning — j)rinciples  of  “fairness  between 
friends.” 

In  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  it  has  been  our 
privilege  on  many  occasions  in  the  past  to  work  with  chambers  of 
commerce  in  the  countries  of  I.rfitin  America  for  the  solution  of  trade 
problems.  1  am  hopefid  that  as  the  years  go  by  this  cooperation 
among  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  Western  World  may  be 
enlarged  and  made  more  fruitful.  We  have  a  foreign-commerce 
committee,  which  steadily  throughout  the  year  concerns  itself  with 
those  interrelated  matters  of  export  trade,  import  trade,  protection 
for  home  industries,  and  reasonable  tariff  policies. 

CREDIT  TO  THE  PIOXEEHS 

A  North  American  visiting  South  America  for  the  first  time  cannot 
but  be  greatly  impressed  by  the  great  pioneering  work  carried  through 
jointly  by  the  citizens  of  both  continents.  1  am  told  that  trade  rela¬ 
tions  between  New  York  and  Brazil  date  all  the  way  back  to  1648, 
when  Gov.  Peter  Stuyvesant  of  the  then  Dutch  colony  of  New  Am¬ 
sterdam  was  granted  permission  by  the  Government  in  Holland  to 
trade  with  Brazil.  From  this  beginning  has  gro^m  a  great  commer¬ 
cial,  agricultural,  and  industrial  interchange.  In  every  South  Ameri¬ 
can  port  and  far  back  into  the  hinterland  mil  be  found  the  results 
of  courageous  business  enterprises  jointly  carried  on  by  South  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  North  Americans.  Yet  North  Americans  were  not  alone 
in  the  field,  since  there  are  abundant  evidences  of  business  men  from 
countries  across  the  Atlantic  finding,  in  the  great  continent  of  South 
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America,  pioneerinjr  opportunities  for  development.  In  some  lines 
the  United  States  has  perhaps  been  especially  prominent,  such  as 
mining,  oil  production,  meat  packing,  the  preparation  of  cotton  for 
market,  ocean  shipping,  air  navigation,  production  and  supply  of 
electricity,  and  telegraph  services.  Approximately  23  percent  of 
United  States  long-term  investments  abroad  were  in  South  America 
at  the  end  of  1935  and  were  estimated  at  about  3  billions  of  dollars. 

Coming  as  1  did  in  close  contact  with  business  men  of  my  own  nation¬ 
ality  during  my  trip  I  was  impressed  by  two  things:  The  enthusiasm, 
skill,  and  diplomacy  with  which  they  were  conducting  American 
enterprises  abroad,  and  the  e.xcellent  use  they  were  making  overseas 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  type  of  organization  which  we  have  found 
so  useful  in  the  United  States.  In  the  American  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Sao  Paulo,  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  Santiago 
(Chile),  in  Habana,  in  Mexico  City,  in  Bogota,  in  Trujillo  City,  or  in 
our  own  San  Juan  (P.  R.),you  will  find  an  outstanding  lot  of  business 
men  devoted  to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  trade  and  industrial 
enterprise  between  the  United  States  mainland  and  the  countries  of 
their  residence. 

Nor  are  the  pioneers  of  North  and  South  America  confined  alone  to 
business  entrej)reneurs.  Inter-American  cooperation  to  reach  its 
fruition  demands  not  only  economic  partnership  but  the  truest  of 
political  and  social  understanding.  Since  the  days  of  1810  when  the 
United  States  exchanged  diplomatic  agents  with  Venezuela,  and  1811 
when  our  consids  were  established  in  Argentina,  the  part  played  by 
the  government  officials  of  each  of  the  21  republics  at  the  capitals  of 
the  others  and  jointly  in  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been  full  of 
highest  opportunity  for  accomplishing  lasting  gains  in  inter-American 
prosperity  and  friendship. 

After  traveling  in  many  parts  of  the  world  I  brought  back  from  my 
South  American  trip  the  definite  impression  that  my  own  country 
was  represented  by  able  men  not  only  in  the  diplomatic  offices  but 
in  our  consulates  and  in  our  commercial  and  agricultural  branches. 

Pioneering  also  is  to  be  found  in  the  educational  field.  For  we  of 
the  Western  World  have  gained  much  through  exchange  of  professors 
and  students.  The  exchange  has  perhaps  been  greater  between  the 
countries  whose  language  is  Spanish,  yet  it  is  a  very  hopeful  sign  that 
in  my  own  country  today  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  1,200  students 
from  Latin  American  countries  matriculated  in  our  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  In  South  America  with  predominant  European  ancestn,’^  going 
back  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  other  continental  countries  it  is 
natural  that  for  outside  cultural  contacts  people  should  look  to  the 
Old  World.  Yet  between  North  and  South  America  there  are  ties  of 
such  great  future  importance  that  sharing  each  others’  educational 
institutions  would  normally  be  the  wise  course  of  procedure.  The 
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^rpiit  interest  in  the  study  of  tlie  Spanish  languajie  and  of  Latin 
American  history,  art,  literature,  and  trade  has  made  such  headwaj* 
in  the  United  States  that  I  feel  confident  myself  that  the  future  will 
he  a  record  of  ever-wideninj:  inter-American  educational  contacts  and 
inter-country  understandiiifi.  During  my  trip  I  came  in  frequent 
touch  with  a  keen  and  new  interest  in  the  economic,  political,  social, 
and  educational  developments  in  the  L’nited  States. 

THE  UXITY  OF  THE  AMERICAS 

One  very  distinct  conclusion  was  left  me  as  a  residt  of  my  air  tour 
of  the  Americas — that  is,  that  each  of  the  21  countries  is  as  different 
from  the  others  as  are  the  various  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  impossible 
to  generalize  about  them;  the  fact  that  many  of  them  speak  the  same 
language  does  not  mean  that  they  are  of  the  same  mold  either  ns 
nations  or  ns  individuals. 

And  yet  divergent  as  we  all  must  be  in  the  Western  World  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  bound  together  by  a  number  of  unifying  ties.  In 


IXTKKIOKOF  LACO.M. 

PAXiA,  QUITO. 

.\iiiong  the  niapnificent 
works  of  architec'ture  on 
the  .\nierican  c-ontinent 
that  are  still  too  little 
visited  by  lovers  of  art  is 
the  church  of  La  Coin- 
paflfa.  Itsinteriorisinde- 
scrihably  suniptuous.  for 
not  only  are  the  many 
carved  altars  covered  with 
gold  leaf  but  gold  trateries 
adorn  the  ceiling  and  every 
vacant  wall  space. 
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A  MODERN  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING  IN  MEXICO  CITY. 


Iian4l.snme  buildinKS  in  the  newe.st  styles  of  architecture  contrast  with  the  many  beautiful  colonial  struc¬ 
tures  in  Mexico  City,  addinn  to  its  attraction  for  the  thousand.s  of  visitors  from  the  United  States  who 
take  advantaite  of  the  highway  o|)ened  a  year  ago. 


our  historical  background  we  all,  as  nations,  sprang  from  the  same 
intense  desire  for  political  freedom.  Our  nations  were  all  settled  by 
ambitious  individuals — ready  to  face  danger  and  privation  in  order 
to  carve  new  nations  out  of  a  newly  found  world.  Our  forebears  were 
all  “rugged  individualists’’  if  you  will,  inspired  by  a  desire  to  free 
themselves  from  the  restricting  shackles  of  dominating  governments 
in  the  Old  World.  They  brought  to  the  Western  World  that  tireless 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  today  the  great  motive  power  of  our 
economic  advance. 

And  as  modern  inventions  shrink  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  smaller 
dimensions,  as  they  make  each  of  us  co-workers  in  the  task  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  two  great  continents  we  inhabit,  we  find,  as  exemplified  at 
Buenos  Aires,  a  great  desire  for  peace,  a  distrust  of  the  saber  ratthng 
of  Euro|)e,  and  perhaps  a  common  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  ocean  separate  us  from  the  ever-recurring  political 
troubles  of  other  continents.  Yet  may  not  the  fact  that  we  are  so 
removed  place  upon  us  a  measure  of  responsibility  to  work  out  among 
ourselves  such  unity  of  purpose,  such  lasting  principles  of  cooperation, 
and  such  sound  social  and  political  stnictures  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
may  find  in  the  .iSanericas  a  guiding  light  toward  a  better  and  more 
peaceful  Universe? 
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ELIE  LESCOT 


ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  HAITI  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


ELIE  LESCOT,  MINISTER  OF  HAITI 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


On  April  12,  1937,  M.  Elio  Lescot  presented  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt  his  letters  of  credence  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Haiti  in  the  United  States.  He  succeeded  M.  Albert 
Hlanchet,  who  had  occupied  this  position  since  December  1933. 

M.  Lescot  was  horn  on  December  9,  1883,  in  the  village  of  Saint- 
Louis  du  Xord,  where  his  parents  always  spent  the  summer.  He 
belongs  to  an  old  family  of  Cap-Haitien,  where  he  was  educated. 

He  entered  politics  when  very  young,  having  been  elected  to  the 
legislative  assembly  when  he  was  but  27  years  old.  After  having 
served  for  three  years,  he  left  the  assembly  to  enter  the  judiciary,  in 
which  he  became  successively  contmismire  in  the  Court  of  First 
Instance  at  Port-au-Prince,  judge  of  the  same  court,  e.xamining  magis¬ 
trate  at  Port-au-Prince,  and  cominif^mire  in  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

In  public  life,  M.  Lescot  has  occupied  important  posts,  having  been 
Secretary  of  Public  Education  and  of  Agriculture  in  President  Bomo’s 
administration,  and  Secretary  of  Justice  and  of  the  Interior  in  the 
present  administration  of  President  Vincent. 

Upon  leaving  this  last  portfolio  M.  Lescot  was  appointed  by  the 
(lovernment  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
Haiti  at  Ciudad  Trujillo,  the  capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Shortly  before  assuming  this  post  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Grand  OJficier  de  VOrdre  llonnevr  et  Merlte  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Haiti,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  his  country  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

^^^len  he  had  been  in  Ciudad  Trujillo  for  less  than  two  years,  his 
mission  was  crowned  with  success  by  finding  the  solution  which 
allowed  the  Presidents  of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  which 
share  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  to  end  the  bitter  and  ancient  dis¬ 
pute  over  the  question  of  boundaries.  At  this  time  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Haitian  Section  of  the  Boundary  Commission.  The 
Dominican  Government  showed  its  high  regard  for  his  e.xcellent  work 
by  conferring  upon  him  the  cross  of  Grand  Oficial  del  Orden  de  Merita 
de  Juan  Pablo  Duarte  and,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  his  new  post 
in  Washington,  the  grand  cross  of  the  same  order. 

In  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  ilaitian  delegation,  the  Minister 
ably  represented  his  Government  at  the  Inter-Mnerican  Conference 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  which  was  recently  held  in  Buenos 
Aires.  He  now  occupies  the  chair  of  his  country  on  the  (loverning 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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We  of  tlie  Americas  liave  cause  for  rejoicing  today.”  Thus 
tlie  President  of  tlie  United  States,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  began 
the  address  that  he  delivered  before  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  on  the  morning  of  April  14,  1937,  when,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Board,  he  attended  the  special  session  held  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  seventh  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day.  The 
I’resident  continued: 

We  meet  to  celebrate  Pan  .\merican  Day  aiider  the  hai)piest  of  auspices.  .\11 
of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  enjoying  the  boon  of  peace,  and  with 
it,  the  orderly  pursuit  of  the  arts  and  sciences  upon  which  the  happiness  and 
security  of  nations,  no  less  than  of  individuals,  depend.  Four  years  ago  it  was 
my  privilege  to  meet  with  you  in  the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  and  now, 
as  then,  I  bring  to  you  and  through  you  to  the  goveniments  and  peoples  of  your 
res|x*ctive  countries  the  cordial  and  fraternal  greetings  of  the  jxople  of  the  United 
States.  • 

We  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  situation  today  as 
comi^ared  with  that  in  1933.  At  that  time  we  were  in  the  throes  of  a  devastating 
economic  depression.  In  our  international  relations  we  were  confronted  by  the 
unfortunate  spectacle  of  two  of  our  sister  nations  engaged  in  bitter  warfare; 
and  two  other  States  on  the  verge  of  war.  We  were  living  in  a  period  dominated 
by  the  destructive  forces  of  suspicion  and  fear. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  profound  satisfaction  that  we  may  todaj' 
contemplate  the  great  gains  in  our  national  economies,  as  well  as  in  the  inter¬ 
national  relations  l)etween  the  nations  of  the  American  continents  during  this 
four-year  ixriod. 

The  war  which  was  raging  has  happily  been  terminated;  the  controversy  which 
almost  led  to  war  has  also  fortunatelj'  been  solved.  The  nations  of  .\merica 
mutually  recognize  their  interdejxndence.  They  know  today  that  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  each  is  largely  dependent  (ijjon  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
all.  By  pursuing  a  policy  of  reciprocal  concessions,  in  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  hai)py  to  have  had  a  part,  the  nations  of  America  have  made 
important  contributions  to  the  healthy  flow  of  trade  and  improved  economic 
conditions. 

The  progress  of  the  last  four  years  culminated  in  the  Inter- .\merican  Conference 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  at  Buenos  Aires,  at  which  significant  and  far- 
reaching  conclusions  were  reached.  .\s  you  are  aware,  it  was  my  personal  priv¬ 
ilege  to  attend  the  opening  session  and  to  meet  many  of  the  leaders  of  .American 
thought  and  action.  The  deepest  imi)ression  which  I  carried  away  was  the  potency 
of  the  unity  of  the  .Americas  in  developing  democratic  institutions  in  the  New 
World  and  by  cxamjilc  in  helping  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

One  of  the  outstanding  lessons  of  the  conference  was  the  clear  pcrcei)tion  on 
the  part  of  the  delegates  of  the  close  relation  existing  Ixtween  international 
security  and  the  normal  development  of  democratic  institutions.  Democracy 
cannot  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of  international  insecurity.  Such  insecurity 
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breeds  niilitarisni,  regimentation,  and  the  denial  of  freedom  of  speech,  of  i)eaceful 
assemblage,  and  of  religion.  Such  insecurity  challenges  the  ideals  of  democracy 
based  on  the  free  choice  of  government  by  the  people  themselves.  And  as  a  logical 
development  we  of  the  Americas  believe  that  the  continued  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  democracy  constitute  the  most  important  guarantee  of 
international  jieace. 

Moreover  the  delegates  to  the  Buenos  Aires  Conference  well  understood  that 
peace  is  something  more  significant  than  the  mere  absence  of  conflict.  .\  durable 
peace,  one  that  will  resist  the  onslaught  of  untoward  or  temporary  circumstance, 
is  something  far  more  positive  and  constructive.  It  demands  a  policy  based  on 
positive  international  cooperation,  on  mutual  confidence,  and  on  united  effort 
in  the  solution  of  problems  of  common  concern.  In  the  conventions  and  resolu¬ 
tions  promoting  intellectual  cooperation  and  advancing  mutual  comprehension 
the  conference  gave  to  the  world  an  example  which  is  destined  to  have  far-reaching 
influence. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Governing  Board,  during  the  past  four  years  we  have  traveled 
far,  farther,  I  believe  than  many  of  us  four  years  ago  thought  possible.  1  am  cer¬ 
tain  1  interpret  correctly  jour  sentiments  and  those  of  j’our  governments  and 
j'our  peoples,  when  I  saj'  that  we  are  determined  to  move  forward  toward  the  goal 
alreadj’  in  sight.  On  this  daj’,  dedicated  to  the  twenty-one  republics  constituting 
the  Pan  .American  Union,  let  us  pledge  ourselves  to  giving  j)ractical  effect  to  the 
conclusions  reached  at  Buenos  .\ires,  and  let  us  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  bonds  that  unite  us  in  the  great  American  family  of  nations. 

I  express  to  jou  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
a  deep  sense  of  obligation  and  gratitude  for  the  unswerving  devotion  which  your 
respective  Governments  and  peoples  have  given  to  the  cause  which  we  all  have  so 
much  at  heart — the  maintenance  of  peace  on  our  continent.  In  this  beautiful 
building,  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  peace,  it  is  most  fitting  that  we  assemble  todaj* 
to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  high  destiny  of  the  .Americas. 

As  on  April  14,  1933,  when  President  Roosevelt,  participating  in  a 
similar  meeting  of  the  Board,  reiterated  liis  historic  policy  of  the 
“good  neighbor”  and  sent  his  cordial  and  fraternal  message  to  the  other 
nations  of  America  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  his 
country,  his  eloquent  words  were  transmitted  over  an  extensiv'e  net¬ 
work  of  short-wave  radio  stations  throughout  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  since  they  defined  in  many  of  its  aspects  the  international 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  showed  the  progress  made  in  the  last 
four  years  in  inter-American  relations. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Pan  American  Day  was  initiated  in  1930 
by  tbe  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  by  a  resolution 
in  which  it  recommended  to  the  various  governments  of  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  that  a  day  should  be  set  apart  as  a  symbol  commemorative  of 
the  sovereignty  assumed  by  the  American  nations  and  of  their  volun¬ 
tary  union.  April  14,  the  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  1890,  was  chosen  as  this  day. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  special  session,  the  rnembers  of  the 
Governing  Board  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  at  the 
Hotel  Carlton  by  the  officers  of  the  Pan  American  Society,  Inc.,  of 
New  York. 
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Early  in  the  afternoon  a  large  group  of  students  assembled  in  the 
Pan  American  Union  building  for  the  presentation  of  a  program 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  This  consisted  of  a  play  in  three  scenes 
by  Francisco  Aguilera,  representing  the  imaginary  meeting  of  a  Pan 
American  student  conference;  some  recitations  in  Spanish  and  brief 
addresses  on  inter-American  subjects;  and  various  musical  selections 
played  by  the  orchestra  of  one  of  the  schools.  The  program  was  a 
great  success  and  showed  the  growing  interest  awakened  in  the  new 
generations  by  the  progress,  history,  and  customs  of  the  countries  of 
the  world  of  Columbus.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  Oeneral  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  addressed  the  students. 

As  the  official  conclusion  of  the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  a 
concert  of  Latin  American  music  was  given  in  the  Pan  American  Union 
building  by  the  United  Service  Orchestra  and  the  famous  Brazilian 
soprano  Biuii  Sayao,  who  received  great  acclaim  last  season  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York.  She  inter¬ 
preted  brilliantly  three  groups  of  songs,  some  of  her  native  country 
and  others  of  Argentina,  Cuba,  and  Me.xico.  Of  the  works  of  the 
celebrated  Brazilian  composer  Carlos  Gomes,  the  noted  artist  sang 
an  aria  from  the  opera  II  Guarani  entitled  Cera  una,  volta  un  principe, 
and  Como  serenamente  from  Lo  Schiavo.  This  Brazilian  prima  donna, 
who  was  warmly  applauded  by  the  large  and  distinguished  audience 
which  filled  the  Hall  of  the  Americas,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  of  her  countrywomen  to  sing  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

At  the  concert,  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  and  chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  gave  an  impressive  address  in  which  he  outlined  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  tradition  of  Pan  American  cooperation,  shown  anew  by  the  success 
of  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  that 
recently  convened  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  Secretary  Hull’s  words 
on  this  occasion  were  as  follows: 

Pan  American  Day  aflfords  the  rei)ublics  of  this  hemisjjliere  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  considering  those  of  their  major  objectives  which  are  of  mutual  concern 
to  all  of  them  and  inquiring  into  the  progress  which  they  are  making  in  attaining 
those  objectives.  Looking  back  over  the  twelve  months  which  have  elapsed  since 
last  we  convened  in  honor  of  Pan  .\merican  Day,  we  can  well  l)e  heartened  by 
what  the  record  shows. 

We  continued  successfully  during  the  year  the  long  tradition  of  Pan  American 
cooperation.  Repeating  the  success  realized  by  the  Inter-.\merican  Conference 
which  met  at  Montevideo  in  1933,  the  American  Republics  last  December  in 
Buenos  .\ires  held  the  Inter- .\merican  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace. 
The  countries  of  this  hemisphere,  committed  to  ])eace  as  they  are  by  tradition 
and  instinct,  reaffirmed  at  this  conference  their  determination  to  prevent  war  and 
agreed  on  several  instruments  designed  to  assure  peace  in  this  hemisphere. 

At  Buenos  .\ires,  and  subsequently,  they  avoided  both  controversy  and  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  definition  of  their  foreign  policies.  They  displayed  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  sustain  all  elements  of  relationshij)  which  are  essential  to  a  peaceful, 
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orderly,  and  progressive  world.  They  exi)ressed  their  trust  in  each  other.  They 
affirmed  anew  their  intention  to  reject  all  policies  which  would  shake  trust  or 
undermine  their  mutual  pledges  of  peace. 

They  again  recognized  that  each  must  abstain  from  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  the  others.  They  emphasized  the  necessity  that  international  agreements  be 
observed  if  peace  is  to  prevail.  They  reiterated  their  joint  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  living  in  accordance  with  revitalized  and  mutally  accepted  rules  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  as  the  essential  foundation  for  a  peaceful  community  of  nations. 

Armed  forces  can  be  no  permanent  substitute  for  the  security  that  rests  upon 
trust  and  observance  of  international  rules  of  peace  and  good  order.  The  resort 
to  ever-increasing  armaments  cannot  bring  ultimate  security;  their  very  accumu¬ 
lation  constantly  breeds  terror  and  anxiety  rather  than  a  sense  of  safety.  It 
wastes  productive  energies  bj’  which  ordinary  life  could  be  improved.  It  leaves 
the  small  or  unarmed  States  at  the  mercy  of  the  reckless  and  the  powerful.  Since 
these  things  are  so,  all  the  greater  is  the  significance  of  the  determination  of  the 
.\merican  republics  to  look  to  the  rules  of  international  law  and  trust  for  safety 
and  avoid  the  perilous  extremes  of  competitive  armament.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  civilized  nations  of  the  world  everywhere  will  long  delay  action  of  the  same 
kind. 

.\t  Buenos  Aires,  the  American  nations  continued  their  effort  to  free  inter¬ 
national  trade  from  the  numerous  artificial  and  arbitrary  restrictions  which  still 
ham|x?r  it,  and  which,  in  themselves,  constitute  an  important  threat  to  world 
peace.  The  Republics  again  endorsed  the  principle  of  ecpiality  of  treatment  in 
commercial  intercourse  and  gave  renewed  evidences  of  their  wish  to  create  more 
favorable  opportunities  for  the  movement  of  goods  and  services  in  international 
channels.  Improvement  in  commodity  price  levels  and  increased  consumption 
of  goods  foreshadow  a  period  of  increasingly  beneficial  world  trade,  provided  the 
nations  of  the  world  allow  the  fullest  potentialities  of  these  developments  to  be 
realized  by  pursuing  liberal  and  mutually  profitable  trade  policies. 

At  the  same  time,  the  troubled  state  of  the  world  today,  the  unpredictable 
nature  of  the  new  forces  at  work,  would  make  complacency  both  inappropriate 
and  dangerous.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  live  in  an  age  of  political  and  social 
turmoil.  Ominous  storm  clouds  overhaiig  many  parts  of  the  world  today.  We 
must  continually  and  unremittingly  use  the  full  strength  of  our  continental  soli¬ 
darity  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  and  to  improve  the  welfare  of  our  peoples, 
insofar  as  that  is  possible  through  international  efforts.  If  we  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  can  persevere  and  succeed,  we  can  make  a  vitally  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  world  peace. 

We  can  do  this,  I  believe,  because  the  influence  of  this  hemisphere  is  completely 
disinterested.  We  wish  to  live  and  let  live.  We  covet  no  man’s  land  or  property. 
Our  influence  can  therefore  be  exerted  without  ulterior  motive  in  favor  of  the 
causes  we  hold  most  precious,  and  which  we  feel  are  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  our  civilization.  I  believe  we  would  be  shirking  our  responsibility  if  we  did 
not  continuously  strive  toward  these  ends.  Through  devotion  to  peace,  in  princi¬ 
ple  and  in  deed,  our  countries  can  properly  exert  an  urgently  needed  stabilizing 
influence  in  a  world  which  is  woefully  in  need  of  sanity  and  balance. 

Whatever  we  of  the  American  republics  have  accomplished  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  result  of  the  best  kind  of  cooperation.  I  fervently  hope  that  this  sort  of 
cooperation  may  continue  in  the  future  and  that  it  will  help  us  all  to  achieve  to 
the  fullest  the  results  for  which  we  are  striving  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Our  road  is  not  an  easy  one;  it  is  beset  with  every  conceivable  kind  of  obstacle. 
We  must  patiently  endeavor  to  surmount  these  obstacles  and  persevere  in  our 
determination  that  relations  among  the  nations  shall  be  regulated  by  the  rule  of 
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the  good  friend  and  tl>e  good  neighbor.  Let  us  continue  to  follow  this  rule  in  all  of 
our  dealings  with  each  other  and  with  all  other  nations  ready  and  willing  to  adopt 
it  as  the  guiding  principle  of  their  policy  and  action. 

As  can  be  seen  by  this  impressive  celebration  and  by  the  ceremonies 
which  the  press  reports  in  other  cities  of  the  Ignited  States  and  in  the 
other  countries  of  tlie  'Western  Hemisphere,  an  account  of  which  will 
be  given  in  a  later  edition  of  the  Bulletin,  the  celebration  of  Pan 
American  Day  is  assuming  a  deeper  meaning  with  the  passing  of  the 
years  and  is  rapidly  being  converted  into  the  visible  e.xpression  of  the 
unity  of  spirit  and  of  ideals  of  the  republics  of  the  Xew  World. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  IXION  IN  GALA  ARRAY. 

On  Pan  .Vmerican  Day  the  flacs  of  all  the  American  Republics  float  in  front  of  the  huililini.’,  in  token  of 
“the  voluntary  union  of  all  in  one  continental  community.” 
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THE  HABANA 

PRELIMINARY  RADIO  CONFERENCE^ 

GERALD  C.  GROSS 

Chief,  International  Section,  Federal  Communications  Commission 

U  PON  the  invitation  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  a  preliminary 
rejrional  radio  conference  was  held  in  Ilabana,  Cuba,  from  March  15 
to  March  29,  1937,  and  was  attended  by  technical  delegates  from 
('anada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
conference  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  pending  radio 
problems  directly  affecting  the  four  countries  named,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  foun<lation  for  a  much  more  general 
conference  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  be  held  in  Habana,  Cuba, 
beginning  November  1,  1937. 

The  Government  of  Cuba  suggested  the  following  agenda  for  the 
conference: 

1.  Consideration  of  tlie  possibility  and  necessity  of  resolving  a  newer  and 
proper  distribution  of  the  channels  corresponding  to  the  broadcasting  band 
ranging  between  550  and  1600  kilocycles,  especially  with  reference  to  the  North 
and  Central  American  regions  and  the  West  Indies,  and,  if  possible,  to  determine 
the  assignment  of  exclusive,  shared,  and  local  channels. 

2.  Examination  of  principles  regulating  the  assignment  of  broadcasting  bands 
in  the  Americas  for  short-wave  bands. 

3.  Consideration  of  convenience  of  revising  the  North  and  Central  American 
.\grcement,  signed  in  Mexico  City,  in  July  1933,  and  referring  to  the  bands  of 
frecpiencies  from  1500  to  6000  kilocycles. 

4.  Exchange  of  o|>inions  concerning  allocation  of  frequencies  in  waves  below 
ten  meters  and  especially  concerning  interference  with  those  frequencies,  from  an 
international  standpoint. 

5.  Proposal  of  measures,  even  if  they  be  of  a  temporary  nature,  which  may 

contribute  to  alleviate  the  interference  situation  which  is  being  produced  in  the 
nations  of  North  and  Central  America  in  relation  to  the  broadcasting  service  in 
general.  ' 

6.  Exchange  of  opinions  concerning  other  problems  confronted  by  the  Americas 
in  the  different  features  of  radioeommunication,  and,  if  possible,  adoption  of 
practical  resolutions,  such  as  the  use  of  directed  waves  and  proper  geographical 
separation  between  stations. 

7.  Proposal  of  new  bases  concerning  classification  and  width  of  bands,  classi¬ 
fication  of  stations  according  to  their  power,  and  definition  of  service  areas  of  the 
different  classes  of  stations,  etc. 

8.  Consideration  of  the  problen's  presented  in  the  amateur  radio  bands  of  20 
and  40  meters.  Study  of  the  possibility  of  extending  said  bands  and,  especially, 
those  corresponding  to  the  radiotelephone  communications. 

I  .\(ldilional  information  may  be  secured  Irom  the  Federal  Communications  ('ommission.  Washington, 
1).  C. 
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9.  Adoption  of  practical  coordination  measures  and  mutual  aid  amongst 
the  neighboring  nations  through  radiocommunication,  in  cases  of  national  calami* 
ties,  such  as  floods,  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  etc. 

10.  Study  of  what  should,  in  general,  be  understood  in  radiocommunication 
as  “good  engineering  standards.” 

11.  Examination  of  the  convenience  of  proposing  and  considering,  in  a  regional 
conference  of  the  .\mericas,  any  other  matters  deemed  useful  in  avoiding  the  exist¬ 
ing  conflicts,  or  those  which  may  api)ear  in  the  future,  in  radiocommunication 
in  the  American  countries. 

12.  Consideration  of  the  convenience  of  calling,  for  the  month  of  Xovemlier 
1937,  and  at  such  place  as  may  l)e  decided  upon,  a  regional  radio  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  deflning  and  studying,  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  American  nations, 
their  point  of  view  in  connection  with  the  Telecommunication  Conference  to  be 
held  at  Cairo  in  193S. 

During  the  course  of  the  conference  a  thirteenth  question  was 
added,  reading  as  follows: 

13.  Study  of  means  to  suppress  inductive  interference  with  special  reference 
to  diathermic  and  similar  apparatus. 

The  conference,  at  its  first  plenary  session,  unanimously  elected 
Senator  Wifredo  Albanes,  a  member  and  Vice  President  of  the  Cuban 
Senate  and  chairman  of  the  Cuban  delegation,  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  conference.  The  Honorable  Ramiro  Hernandez  Portela,  Minister 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  to  Argentina,  was  named  to  act  as  secretary- 
general  of  the  conference. 

The  work  of  the  conference  was  divided  among  four  main  com¬ 
mittees  under  the  general  direction  of  a  steering  committee  (Comision 
de  Iniciativas)  which  consisted  of  the  chairman  of  the  conference 
and  the  chairmen  of  the  other  three  delegations.  These  committees 
were  organized  as  follows: 

1.  Committee  ox  Broadcasting: 

Chairman,  Walter  A.  Rush,  Canada. 

Vice  Chairman,  Ignacio  Galindo,  Mexico. 

Secretary,  Nicol.as  P£rez  Stable,  Cuba. 

Tliis  committee  had  assigned  to  it  for  study  questions  1,  2,  and  5 
of  the  agemla. 

2.  Committee  on  Services  Other  Than  Broadcasting: 

Chairman,  .\GusTfN  Flores,  Mexico. 

Vice  Chairman,  E.  K.  .Iett,  United  States  of  America. 

Secretary,  Carlos  A.  Mexdiola,  Cuba. 

To  this  committee  were  assigned  questions  3,  4,  8,  9,  and  11  of  the 
agenda. 

3.  Committee  on  Engineering  Standards: 

Chairman,  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  United  States  of  .\merica. 

Vice  Chairman,  J.  W.  Bain,  Canada. 

Secretary,  Emilio  Pando,  Cuba. 
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There  were  assigned  to  this  committee  for  study  questions  5,  6,  7, 
10,  12,  and  13  of  the  agenda. 

In  addition  to  the  three  working  committees  mentioned  above,  at 
the  opening  of  the  conference  a  committee  on  credentials  was  appomted 
to  examine  the  credentials  of  the  delegates;  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference  a  committee  on  drafting  was  appointed  to  revise  the 
final  acts. 

At  the  outset  of  the  conference  it  was  proposed  hy  the  delegation 
of  the  United  States  and  unanimously  approved  hy  the  conference 
that  all  decisions  should  be  unanimous.  This  provided  a  measure  of 
protection  to  each  of  the  nations  involved  and  paved  the  way  for 
harmonious  agreement  throughout  the  negotiations. 

The  committees  workeil  long  and  arduously  and  the  work  of  the 
conference  was  characterized  by  a  splendid  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
good  will  on  the  part  of  all  the  delegates. 

The  work  of  the  committees  was  submitted  for  final  approval  to 
the  plenaiy'  sessions  of  the  conference,  and  the  final  results  of  this 
work  appear  in  a  series  of  general  resolutions^  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  conference  as  recommendations  to  the  respective  governments 
and  a  basis  for  discussion  at  the  November  conference.  The  work 
of  the  committees  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Committee  Resolutions  recommended 

1.  Committee  on  Broadcasting _ Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

2.  Committee  on  StTvices  other  than  Broadcasting.  Nos.  (5,  7,  8,  12,  and  13 

3.  Committee  on  Engineering  Standards _ Nos.  9,  11,  and  14. 


1.  C0.MMITTEE  ON  Broadcasting 

Resolittion  1.  The  .sovereign  right  of  all  nations  to  the  use  of  every  radio 
broadcasting  channel  is  recognized.  Nevertheless,  the  governments  recognize 
that,  until  technical  development  reaches  a  state  that  permits  the  elimination 
of  radio  interference  of  international  character,  it  is  agreed  that  regional  arrange¬ 
ments  are  essential  in  order  to  promote  standardization  and  to  minimize  such 
interference. 

Resolution  2.  The  governments  recognize  that  radio  broadcasting  service 
can  be  rendered  in  each  nation  by  six  classes  of  stations,  each  having  different 
standards  of  service  and  interference  conditions. 

Resolution  3.  The  frequencj’  band  between  1500  and  1000  kilocycles  should 
lie  assigned  to  radio  broadcasting  service  in  the  Americas. 

Resolution  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  conference  it  is  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  words  in  the  English  language  “clear  channel”  shall  be  interpreted  in 
the  Spanish  language  as  “canal  despejado”,  and  vice  versa,  both  expressions 
lieing  understood  as  meaning  the  same  thing. 

For  the  puriioses  of  this  conference,  it  is  unanimously  agreed  to  accept  the 
interpretation  of  the  English  words  “objectionable  interference”  as  “interferencia 
molesta”  in  the  Spanish  language  aud  vice  versa,  both  expressions  being  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  the  same  thing. 

Resolution  5.  Throe  categories  of  channels  exist,  namely:  Clear,  regional,  and 
local.  (The  resolution  continues  with  technical  definitions  related  to  the  subject.] 

» The  resolutions  will  he  found  in  full  in  the  Final  .Vet  of  the  Conference,  published  in  English  and 
Spanish  under  the  suiwrvision  o'  Ramiro  Hernandez  Portela.  secretary-general. 
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II.  COMMITTEK  ON  SeKVICES  OtHER  ThAN  HroADCASTINO 

Resolution  6  lias  to  do  with  services  other  than  broadcasting  (experimental, 
amateur,  for  police  cars,  ships,  and  aiqilanes)  with  frequencies  above  1600 
kilocycles. 

Resolution  7.  That  the  40-meter  amateur  band  be  subdivided  in  two  parts:  One 
from  7000  to  7100  kilocycles  exclusive  for  radioiihone  amongst  the  Latin  American 
amateurs,  and  the  other,  from  7100  to  7300  kilocycles  to  remain  as  before,  only 
as  a  radiotelegraph  band. 

Resolution  8.  That  consideration  lie  given  to  the  establishment  of  an  inter¬ 
national  regional  police  radiotelegraph  system  with  the  object  of  taking  action 
at  the  forthcoming  regional  conference  of  Xovemlier  1,  1937.  In  this  connection, 
the  I’nited  States  of  .America  is  requested  to  act  as  the  centralizing  administra¬ 
tion  and  to  furnish  not  later  than  Sejitember  15,  1937,  to  the  countries  invited 
to  the  Xovemlier  conference,  the  draft  of  a  plan  for  study  in  advance  of  the 
regional  conference. 

Resolition  12.  Tliat  the  frequencies  higher  than  30  megacycles  be  retained  in 
an  ex])criniental  status  with  the  understanding  that  definite  jiroiiosals  concerning 
the  allocations  of  these  frequencies  will  be  made  by  each  country  at  the  regional 
radio  conference  to  be  held  beginning  November  1,  1937.  In  this  connection 
it  appears  desirable  from  an  engineering  standiioint  to  allocate  frequencies 
l>eginning  at  approximately  40  megacycles  to  the  television  service  except  for  the 
amateur  band  56  to  60  megacycles. 

Resolution  13.  That,  subject  to  the  internal  regulations  of  each  country,  any 
radio  transmitting  station  may,  during  a  period  of  emergency  in  which  normal 
communication  facilities  are  disrupted  as  a  result  of  hurricane,  flood,  earthquake, 
or  similar  disaster,  carry  on  emergency  communication  with  points  other  than 
those  normally  authorized. 

III.  Committee  on  Encineering  Standards 

Resolution  9.  The  third  committee  of  this  conference  (engineering)  held 
several  meetings,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  task  entrusted  to  it  by  the  confer¬ 
ence,  to  establish  the  engineering  standards  indispensable  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  resolutions  ado])ted  by  the  first  and  second  committees,  relating  to  the  tojiics 
submitted  to  the  study  of  said  committees. 

It  acted,  therefore,  on  the  work  rendered  by  said  committees,  making  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  problems  and  drawing  up  an  extensive  document,  in  which  the 
technical  principles  that  it  considered  necessary  to  recommend  as  a  basis  for  the 
execution  of  said  resolutions  are  set  forth.  [Limitations  of  s])ace  unfortunately 
prevent  the  insertion  of  the  complete  text  of  this  document. 1 

Resolution  11  has  to  do  with  the  amount  of  objectionable  interference  con¬ 
stituting  grounds  for  complaint  under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement. 

Resolution  14.  It  is  considered  that  short-wave  broadcasting  services  are 
extremely  useful  for  the  exchange  of  programs  among  the  American  nations  but 
that  they  differ  from  the  services  of  the  regular  broadcast  band  (540-1600  kilo¬ 
cycles)  because  the  latter  are  essentially  useful  primarily  for  national  service.  In 
the  determining  factors  for  the  use  of  short-wave  broadcasts  as  among  nations,  it 
is  considered  that  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  assignment  to  stations 
of  these  short  waves  must  differ  entirely  from  those  considered  in  the  a.ssignment 
of  frequencies  in  the  regular  broadcast  band  for  national  service,  because  of  the 
radically  different  propagation  characteristics  between  said  clas.ses  of  waves. 

It  is  considered  essential  that,  if  short  waves  are  to  be  used  effectively  for  inter¬ 
national  service — for  which  they  seem  to  be  admirably  suited — stations  which  use 
these  channels  should  be  requiri'd  to  use  them  with  sufficient  power  to  secure  the 
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rendition  of  good  international  service.  Insofar  as  the  American  nations  are 
concerned,  the  distribution  of  short  waves  should  be  based  on  a  principle  which 
enables  a  proper  interchange  of  programs  from  the  various  centers  of  talent,  rather 
than  on  a  principle  which  necessitates  the  distribution  of  frec|uencies  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  service. 

STEERING  COMMITTEE 

Two  proposals  orifrinated  in  the  steering:  committee  and  were 
nnanimously  approved  by  the  plenar\’  session.  The  first  concerns  the 
Inter- American  Radio  Conference  to  be  held  begrinning:  November  1, 
1937,  in  Ilabana.  Because  of  the  fact  that  Habana  is  so  central  and 
so  convenient  for  the  transportation  of  delegates  from  all  the  American 
nations  the  conference  went  on  record  as  accepting  the  offer  of  the 
(lovemment  of  Cuba  to  hold  the  conference  at  Habana  beginning 
November  1,  1937.  It  was  suggested  that  tbe  Republic  of  Cuba  agree 
to  invite  the  following  23  governments: 

Argentina 
Holivia 
Brazil 
Canada 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa  Riea 
Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 
Keuador 
El  Salvador 
Guatemala 

The  Cuban  delegation  informed  the  conference  that  its  (lovern- 
ment  would  take  the  necessaiy  steps. 

In  addition,  the  conference  gave  very  careful  study  to  a  proposal 
made  by  the  Cuban  Government  looking  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  regional  radio  consulting  committee  for  the  Americas,  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  functions  would  be  supervisory.  Such  a  committee  would  also 
act  as  the  distribution  center  for  the  exchange  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  statistical  data  relative  to  the  characteristics  of  stations  which 
shall  be  authorized  by  the  American  nations  under  the  terms  of  the 
November  agreement.  This  idea  was  unanimously  supported  because 
it  was  felt  that  it  is  through  such  an  organization  that  an  effective 
means  can  be  secured  for  gradually  raising  the  standards  of  engineering 
employed  in  practice  by  the  various  nations  which  will  become  parties 
to  the  engineering  standards  of  the  forthcoming  November  agreement. 
It  is  also  essential  that  information  with  respect  to  the  location  and 
technical  characteristics  of  stations  authorized  by  each  nation  become 
known  quickl}^  If  these  factors  of  engineering  practice  and  exchange 
of  information  are  not  accomplished  in  fact,  there  will  result  an 
inevitable  confusion  and  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  broadcast  band  at 
least,  which  would  again  deteriorate  service  to  listeners. 
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Newfoundland 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

United  States  of  .America 
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V^enezuela 
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While  extremely  important  and  considerable  work  was  done  at  the 
preliminary  conference  in  Habana,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  in 
order  to  brin*;  permanent  stability  to  the  radio  industry  throughout 
all  nations  in  the  Americas,  this  work  which  was  begun  in  March 
must  be  carried  through  to  a  successful  conclusion  at  the  November 
conference.  If  the  same  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  and  good  will 
which  was  evidenced  by  each  of  the  participating  nations  in  this  pre¬ 
liminary  conference  is  continued,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that 
this  goal  so  earnestly  desired  by  all  the  nations  involved  will  be 
successfully  reached. 

Finally,  warm  thanks  are  due  to  the  Cuban  Government  for  its 
most  generous  treatment  of  the  delegates  to  the  conference. 


Courtesy  of  Department  of  Public  Works. 


THE  NATIONAL  CAPITOL.  HABANA. 
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JORGE  ISAACS 

1837-1895 

GUILLERMO  HERNAnDEZ  DE  ALBA 

Professor  at  the  Colegio  Mayor  del  Rosano,  and  at  the  Colegio  Departamental  de  La  Merced:  member 
of  the  Colombian  Academies  of  History  and  Educational  Science;  of  the  Bolivarian  Society  of 
Colombia;  corresponding  member  of  the  J^ational  Academy  of  History  of  Venezuela  and  of  the 
History  Center  of  Ocana  (Colombia),  etc. 

C3n  tlie  first  of  April  Colombia  and  all  the  nations  of  Spanish 
America  joined  with  lovers  of  Spanish  everywhere  in  commemorating 
the  fame  of  Jorge  Isaacs.  He  has  not  burdened  liistorj’  with  epic 
deeds;  he  is  not  memorable  for  economic  or  political  ideas;  nor  did  he 
urge  his  country  along  yet  untrodden  ways.  A  pilgrim  on  the  bustling 
road  of  existence,  he  went  quietly  on  Ids  way ;  passed  Ids  days  in  the 
shelter  of  Ids  home,  striving  only  to  make  it  prosperous ;  or  increased 
his  efficiency  by  encouraging  enterprises  sometimes  contradictory  and 
sometimes  alien  to  his  liking.  He  took  sur\’eying  instruments  and 
mapped  the  route  for  the  dizzy  road  along  the  Dagua.  He  shouldered 
a  rifle  to  lead  a  batallion  in  1876.  He  was  a  member  of  congresses 
and  assemblies  (1866,  1868,  1869,  and  1879).  He  edited  newspapers 
in  the  defense  of  political  ideals  dear  to  him,  such  as  La  Republica  in 
1867,  and  La  Xveva  Era  13  years  later,  when  Ids  opinions  had  changed. 
He  was  then  so  eager  to  secure  the  victory  of  his  ideas  that  he  headed 
an  uprising  which  endeavored  to  turn  out  of  office  Don  Pedro  Restrepo 
Uribe,  President  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Antioquia. 

The  culture  acquired  in  such  celebrated  Colombian  institutions  as 
the  Colegios  del  Espfritu  Santo,  San  Buenaventura,  and  San  Barto- 
lome  in  Bogota  led  Idin  to  devote  Idmself  to  the  promotion  of  educa¬ 
tion  upon  Ids  return  from  Chile,  where  in  1871-72  he  held  the  post  of 
consul  general.  In  Cali,  his  native  city,  he  was  assistant  director  of 
public  instruction  and  in  1875,  as  secretary  to  President  Conto,  he 
grdded  the  educational  policy  of  the  State.  His  alma  mater,  the 
noted  University  of  the  Cauca,  paid  homage  to  him  last  April  in  a 
magnificent  oration  by  the  great  master  Guillermo  Valencia,  who  said: 

He  spoke,  he  fought,  he  toiled,  he  explored,  and  in  a  period  of  feverish  ardor  it 
pleased  him  to  be  the  guide  of  youth.  For  a  brief  time  he  directed  education  as 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the  sovereign  State  of  Cauca.  The  story 
of  his  unremitting,  passionate,  and  ardent  labors  is  preserved  in  the  invaluable 
records  into  which  he  poured  the  wealth  of  his  patriotic  zeal,  his  aspirations  and 
his  learning.  Everything  is  written  in  his  own  hand,  in  his  inimitable,  8ol)er, 
flowing,  and  elegant  style.  Jealous  of  his  efforts,  he  exacted  of  himself  that 
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recapitulation  of  his  labor  so  that  future  investigators  might  consult  it  .  .  .  This 
is  one  more  golden  link  Ix'twwn  the  memory  of  that  glorious  writer  and  the 
studious  generation  of  the  present. 

Some  years  later  his  reputation  as  an  educator  led  the  State  ot 
Tolima  likewise  to  place  public  instruction  in  his  hands.  There 
Isaacs  was  the  teacher  of  eminent  Colombians,  who  studied  in  the 
classrooms  of  San  Simon  in  Ibajiue,  the  city  where  on  April  17,  1895 
that  ornament  to  American  letters  departed  this  life. 


Drawn  fro:n  life  by  Alliertti  Crtlaneta.  Courlewy  iif  "Kl  ffriiHco.’' 


JOKOE  ISAACS 
lS37-lS9.‘i. 

This  Colombian  author  is 
»  ell  known  to  all  students 
of  Spanish  as  the  author 
of  Maria,  one  of  the  most 
famous  romantic  novels 
in  that  lancuace.  It  was 
well  called  by  a  recent 
siieaker  “the  sentimental 
code  of  a  race." 


The  Colombian  C'onfiress  of  1881  enacted  into  law  the  aspiration  of 
many  scholars  for  the  renewal  of  the  memorahle  (’odazzi  (leographical 
Commission  and  the  famous  Mutis  Botanical  E.xpedition.  With 
scanty  funds  and  a  trained  personnel  small  for  so  {jreat  an  enterprise, 
nevertheless  the  little  expedition,  under  the  orders  of  the  {jeolog^ist 
Carlos  Mand,  reached  virgin  territory  in  the  State  of  Magdalena.  In 
the  party  was  Jorge  Isaacs  who,  always  eager  to  learn  something  new, 
toiled  through  primeval  forests  and  over  desolate  pampas  and  per- 
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jietual  snow.  He  became  an  ethnologist  after  contact  with  the  aborig¬ 
inal  (iiimilas,  Biisinkas,  Guajiros,  and  fierce  Motilones,  w'ho  w'ere 
gentle  with  the  fatherly  soul  who  sought  the  redemption  of  these 
forgotten  fellow  citizens.  After  two  years  of  hard  work  Isaacs  w'as 
able  to  add  to  American  studies  a  valuable  philological  contribution, 
a  permanent  basis  for  new  studies. 

Such,  in  outline,  was  the  life  of  this  citizen  and  loyal  patriot,  who 
through  his  mother.  Dona  Manuela  Ferrer  Scarpetta,  was  a  relative 
of  distinguished  families  of  the  Cauca  Valley,  and  through  his  father, 
the  Jamaican  Jorge  Enrique  Isaacs,  heir  to  the  nostalgia  of  Israel. 

One  day  in  1864  there  arrived  in  Bogota,  without  other  credentials 
than  the  pages  of  an  album  of  verse,  a  young  man  26  years  old,  pale 
of  countenance,  nervous  of  gesture,  with  a  vague,  serious  look,  and  a 
personality  awakening  in  others  a  sense  of  melancholy.  He  w'as 
w’elcomed  by  the  literary  group  of  “El  Mosaico”,  w'hich  w'as  then  the 
guardian  of  the  inner  circle  of  letters.  One  May  evening  Samper, 
Marroquin,  Uricoechea,  Carrasquilla,  Ambal  Galindo  and  Diego 
Fallon,  Jose  Maria  Vergara  and  Camacho  Roldon,  Pombo  and  Quijano 
Otero  listened  to  the  young  poet  who,  after  reading  his  verses,  w'as 
immediately  recognized  as  the  foremost  among  the  romantic  lyricists 
of  Colombia. 

Thus  lasting  fame  was  achieved  by  fanciful  poems,  gems  like 
FA  Rio  Moro  and  Im  Oracion;  descriptive  verses  like  the  hymn  to 
La  Tierra  de  Cordoba,  the  place  that  stood  by  him  when  he  was  ca¬ 
lumniated  because  of  his  political  views.  Don  Antonio  Gomez  Res- 
trepo,  a  masterly  critic  of  Colombian  literature,  gives  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  poet’s  work: 

In  the  works  of  Isaacs  there  is  a  faint  oriental  perfume  like  that  emanating  from 
an  ancient  family  chest;  a  melancholy  nostalgia  like  that  of  the  Hebrews,  who 
hung  their  harps  on  the  willows  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon;  a  delicate  descriptive 
fancy  which,  sometimes  using  soft,  hazy  tints,  sometimes  employing  vivid 
luminous  strokes,  paints  beautiful  and  romantic  panoramas. 

It  is  the  Cauca  Valley  that  appears  in  every  line  of  Isaacs’  poetry; 
its  infinite  distances,  the  sound  of  the  murmuring  river,  the  gentle 
breeze  stirring  the  palms,  the  llight  of  herons  and  doves,  the  mist 
rising  from  the  fertile  land,  its  limitless  horizons. 

After  his  father’s  fortune  had  suffered  ever-increasing  reverses, 
after  the  beloved  estate  of  El  Paraiso  had  left  the  family  hands,  after 
Isaacs’  heart  had  been  broken  by  a  love  which,  although  impossible 
of  realization,  he  cherished  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  the  immortal 
author  fell  prey  to  that  incurable  melancholy  which  pervades  all  his 
pages.  “I  W'as  still  a  child  w'hen  I  fell  in  love.  .  .  .  My  sw'eet- 

heart  w'as  a  14-year-old  maiden,  fresh  as  the  carnations  of  El  Paraiso, 
and  shy  as  a  new'ly  captured  dove.  I  w'as  all  heart  (and  so  shall  I  he 
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until  I  die)  and  niy  heart  was  entirely  hers.  That  pure  and  aflfee- 
tionate  maiden  was  my  constant  dream,  the  dream  of  my  18  years, 
broujrht  to  life  hy  a  miracle.  Afterwards  .  .  .  came  the  war.” 

(Thus  wrote  Isaacs  to  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  Luciano  Rivera  Garrido, 
like^^^se  a  notable  author.)  Many  times  he  wished  to  resist  this  love, 
hut  his  sensibility  always  betrayed  him.  He  sought  to  dull  his 
emotions  by  listening  to  the  clash  of  revolution  and  by  exhausting 
his  energx’  in  the  pestilent  and  harsh  environment  of  the  all-devouring 
jungle,  but  the  latter,  far  from  being  e.xhausting,  stimulated  him  to 
write  the  American  poem  found  in  the  eternal  pages  of  his  novel 
Maria. 

“I  lived  there  like  a  savage,  at  the  mercy  of  the  rain,  always  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  nature  which,  although  beautiful,  repelled  all  attempts 
at  civilization  and  had  as  weapons  venomous  reptiles  and  the  poison¬ 
ous  exhalations  of  the  forest.”  It  was  then  that  this  great  romantic 
created  the  mystic  figure  of  Maria,  “the  American  Eve”,  as  she  has 
been  called,  the  embodiment  of  perfection,  modesty,  and  tenderness; 
an  ethereal  being  at  whose  passing  roses  seem  to  drop  their  petals, 
the  lake  to  murmur,  the  streams  to  sing,  the  breeze  to  waft  its  fra¬ 
grance,  and  the  birds  to  tremble  with  happiness.  “Maria,”  said  the 
poet  Maya  in  his  address  at  the  Isaacs  centenary,  “is  more  than  a 
book.  It  is  the  sentimental  code  of  a  whole  race,  the  lovers’  breviary 
of  a  nation,  the  faithful  portrayal  of  a  beautiful  region,  a  vivid  and 
exact  handbook  of  local  customs,  a  delightful  treasury  of  fresh  phrases 
and  graceful  turns  of  speech,  a  notable  picture  of  patriarchal  customs, 
a  sunswept  gallery  of  mountain  types  and  country  lasses,  all  sketched 
in  the  open  air  with  the  forest  for  a  roof.  But  above  all  these  things 
this  novel,  like  the  tales  of  chivalrj-,  is  a  lofty  and  enduring  lesson  in 
idealism,  an  inspired  textbook  of  fervent  friendship,  and  a  treatise 
on  the  purest  love,  in  which  death  itself  and  the  gloomy  forebodings 
abounding  in  the  book  produce  a  supernatural  atmosphere  that  makes 
the  mystic  tremble  when  he  reads  of  the  final  mystery  in  words  that 
by  themselves  illumine  the  night  of  the  tomb.” 

Isaacs  created  a  feminine  ideal  which  even  outside  the  idyllic  Cauca 
Valley  flourishes  in  every  intellectual  clime.  The  artist  enjoys  the 
marvelous  pictures  which,  emanating  from  Isaacs’  own  personality 
and  mind,  delight  and  thrill  him;  the  poet  is  transported  by  the  music 
and  sweetness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  strikes  his  lyre  whenever,  like  a 
slender  gazelle,  like  a  breath  of  perfume,  like  a  crystal-clear  wave,  the 
figure  of  Maria,  appears;  the  psychologist  is  interested  in  all  the  figures 
of  the  drama;  the  sociologist  rejoices  at  the  tableaux  in  which  the 
nostalgia  of  the  freed  slave  alternates  with  the  sentimental  tremolo 
of  boatmen  on  the  Dagua.  It  is  here,  in  the  descriptions  of  the  tor¬ 
rent,  of  the  impressive  solitude  of  the  vast  forest,  of  the  dizzy  fall  of 
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the  water  that  dashes  itself  noisily  into  a  multitude  of  drops,  while 
man  himself  is  insig:nificant,  that  Isaacs  reaches  the  heights  where  he 
may  indeed  be  called  Master. 

The  fame  of  Joi^e  Isaacs,  creator  of  the  most  beautiful  feminine 
ideal,  ideal  in  inspiration,  but  often  real  in  this  America  of  ours — 
which  seems  to  be  the  refuge  of  the  spirit  that  once  urged  on  western 
civilization,  but  now  hesitates  before  the  new  and  barbarous  advo¬ 
cates  of  material  delights — the  fame  that  so  greatly  ennobles  the 
memory  of  this  illustrious  Colombian  is  his  consecration  of  spirit. 


MONUMENT  TO 
JOHOE  ISAACS  AT 
CALI,  COLOMHIA. 

Cali  was  the  birthplace  of 
Isaacs,  the  centenary  of 
whose  birth  was  commem¬ 
orated  on  April  1,  1937. 
The  scene  of  his  best 
known  work,  Maria,  is 
laid  in  the  lieaiitiful  Cauca 
Valley  in  which  Cali  is 
situated. 


the  triumph  of  the  ideal  over  what  is  fleeting  and  transitory.  To  this 
renown  all  the  nations  of  our  oasis-continent  pay  homage,  recognizing 
that  this  is  the  home  of  the  spiiit.  Additional  proof,  if  proof  be 
needed,  can  be  found  in  the  many  translations  of  Maria  current  in 
every  clime,  in  the  guerdon  of  tears  paid  to  its  pages  since  it  was  first 
published[in  1867,  and  finally  in  the  centenary  commemoration  which 
on  the  1st  of  April,  brought  together  in  Cali,  the  city  of  Isaacs’  birth, 
the  most  splendid  tributes  of  American  letters  to  the  name  and  work 
of  JorgeJIsaacs. 
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CHILE  AND  ITS  PROGRESS 
IN  MANUFACTURING 

I 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRY  ‘ 

WALTER  MULLER 

President  of  the  Society  for  the  Imfjrot’etnent  of  Manufacturing 

C^HILEANS  in  general  do  not  yet  comprehend  the  enormous 
progress  made  by  our  national  industry  during  the  last  few  years, 
as  regards  both  quality  and  quantity.  The  periodical  expositions  of 
national  manufactures  are  a  revelation  to  most  people.  There  are 
many  who  on  such  occasions  learn  that  the  articles  that  they  have  been 
purchasing  as  imported  are  entirely  the  products  of  Cliilean  capital, 
technical  skill,  and  effort. 

In  stating  the  preceding  we  are  dispensing  with  any  discussion  of 
economic  theories,  wliich  would  lead  us  far  afield.  We  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  all  countries  in  the  world  have  raised  customs  barriers,  in 
order  to  defend  their  domestic  production,  and  of  the  fact  that  our 
exports  have  suffered  the  consequences  of  this  foreign  policy.  Lacking 
foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  imports  or  making  use  of  it  only  to  obtain 
from  abroad  the  absolutely  essential  things  that  our  country  does  not 
produce,  we  have  been  able,  thanks  to  the  varied  and  efficient 
industrial  production  of  the  country,  to  maintain  the  civilized  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  which  we  have  happily  attained. 

Few  people  have  tried  to  imagine  what  would  have  happened  to  us 
in  the  present  depression,  in  wliich  the  world  is  still  involved,  if  our 
industry  had  not  existed  at  the  time  when  our  nitrate  and  copper 
exports  dropped  so  sharply  and  when  our  credit  was  cut  off  abroad. 
Our  industry  has  not  only  jirovideil  us  with  almost  all  the  necessities  of 
life  but  has  furnished  wages  and  salaries  for  a  considerable  part  of  our 
population.  The  rise  in  industrial  production  in  recent  years  has 
contributed  much  to  mitigating  the  results  of  the  depression  and  its 
attendant  unemployment  and  poverty. 

Two  factors  of  foreign  origin — calamitous  for  the  world,  hut  heyoiui 
our  intervention  and  help — have  had  a  great  influence  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  industries. 


*  From  “Economia  y  Finanzas”,  SantiaKo,  January 
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A  BUSINESS  STREET, 
SANTIAGO,  CHILE. 


Chilean  industry  ha.s  shown 
a  large  increase  in  recent 
years,  developing  in  ex¬ 
tent  and  variety  under  a 
protective  tarilT  during 
the  World  War  and  the 
depression.  Food  prod¬ 
ucts  occupy  a  jirominent 
place  in  manufactures. 


Tliis  city,  foundeil  more 
than  400  years  ago,  rises 
from  modern  wharves  on 
the  Pacific  and  a  substan¬ 
tial  business  district  near 
by  to  residential  sections 
on  the  hills  along  the  bay. 
Sugar  refining  and  the 
manufacture  of  cigarettes 
and  chocolate  are  among 
the  industries  of  the  city 
and  environs. 
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The  last  European  war  deprived  us  of  many  imports.  The  large 
industrial  countries  devoted  all  their  industrial  capacity  and  all  their 
skill  to  the  destruction  of  each  other.  Our  industry  grew  and  was  per¬ 
fected  so  that  it  furnished  many  articles  which  formerly  had  been 
imported.  Necessity  forced  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  discover 
that  C'hilean  coal  was  as  good  as  imported  coal.  Otherwise,  becaxise 
of  the  great  preference  for  foreign  things,  this  recognition  would  have 
been  delayed  for  many  years. 

The  depression  that  has  been  weighing  heavily  on  the  world  since 
1929  exemplifies  in  our  case  the  adage  that  it  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  any  good,  for  it  has  been  a  strong  incentive  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  C'hilean  industry.  Since  the  country  found  it  impossible 
to  pay  for  imports  it  has  seen  the  index  of  national  production  rise 
from  100,  in  the  years  1927  to  1929,  to  153,  in  the  last  part  of  1930. 

It  is  only  just  to  recognize  that  Chilean  industrialists  knew  how  to 
resi)ond  to  the  situation,  bringing  devotion,  ability,  and  capital  to  the 
task  of  increasing  production.  The  combination  of  difhculties  in 
importing  the  necessary  machinery  not  produced  in  the  country,  of 
barriers  to  bringing  in  ingredients  or  raw  materials  that  it  is  still  neces¬ 
sary  to  import,  and  of  heavy  taxes  to  be  paid  has  not  constituted 
an  obstacle  sufficient  to  prevent  the  enterprising  s])irit  of  our  indus¬ 
trialists  from  showing  itself  in  the  highly  satisfactory  development 
of  our  industry.  We  do  not  have  recent  data  for  comparative 


The  development  of  new  sourtes  of  electric  jiower  has  greatly  henefite<l  Chilean  manufacturers. 
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('stiiiiates  of  what  inamifacturin^  iiulustrv  moans  to  the  country. 
Tlie  1930  census,  liowcvcr,  showed  that  the  iiuiustrial  population 
formed  23.8  percent  of  the  total  active  population.  With  repird  to  the 
numher  of  persons  emiiloyed,  this  numher  was  second  to  agriculture. 
It  is  (piite  possible  that  the  percentage  may  he  much  higher  today. 
The  production  inde.x  which  we  cited  above  shows  only  the  rise  in 
(piantity;  the  increase  in  value  is  necessarily  much  greater. 

Superficial  observers  critize  Chilean  industry  by  saying  that  under 
the  protection  of  customs  duties,  which  they  consider  unduly  high, 
manufacturers  raise  their  prices  until  they  are  cfpial  or  very  nearly 
cfpial  to  the  price  of  similar  imported  products,  and  that  industrialists 
thus  make  large  profits.  It  is  very  easy  to  demonstrate  the  contrary, 
although  there  may  he  isolated  cases  that  warrant  the  observation. 

Almost  all  the  manufacturing  companies  of  medium  or  large  size 
are  organized  in  the  form  of  corporations.  The  amount  of  capital 
needed  and  ease  of  management  have  caused  this  type  .of  organization 
to  he  preferreil.  In  the  year  1935,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have 
complete  figures,  ('hilean  corporations  as  a  whole  earned  0.8  percent 
profit  on  their  |)aid  capital.  The  industrial  group  earned  0.35  percent 
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this  rate  boing  lower  than  that  on  goveniinent  bonds.  No  one  can 
assert  tliat  this  profit,  obtained  by  so  iniieh  effort  and  so  many  risks, 
is  too  higli,  and  much  less  can  it  he  asserted  that  it  is  obtained  by 
exploiting  the  public  under  the  jinitection  of  an  excessive  tariff. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  made  without  disregarding  the  fact  that 
there  are  certain  exceptional  cases,  and  that  artificial  industries  have 
been  developed  under  the  shelter  of  customs  barriers.  However,  it  is 
proper  to  recall  that  countries  which  should  use  our  natural  products 
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have  set  about  inanufactuiinfr  nitrate,  for  the  reasons  that  we  all 
know,  making  commercial  interchange  with  them  very  difficult 
for  us. 

Wliat  our  industry  needs  in  order  to  continue  its  prosperous  progress 
is  a  well-considered  national  economic  policy,  stable  in  cbaracter. 
The  avoidance  of  new  and  unforeseen  taxes;  the  maintenance  of  fair 
customs  duties  under  the  protection  of  which  industries  have  been 
created  and  have  grown;  measures  against  the  dumping  of  stronger 
countries,  which  can  ruin  Chilean  industry,  since  it  does  not  have 
their  unlimited  capital;  credit  at  moderate  rates  of  interest  and  for 
long  terms,  and  other  similar  measures  form  the  greatest  stiniidus  to 
increasing  production. 

We  must  not  forget  that,  lastly,  the  only  way  of  improving  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  entire  population  is  by  producing  more.  A 
living  wage,  which  we  consider  just  and  necessary,  is  only  a  different 
distribution  of  the  present  national  income.  If  we  do  not  wish  to 
take  from  those  who  have  too  much,  in  order  to  give  to  those  who  do 
not  receive  enough  to  live  on,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  more  and  to 
have  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy  benefit  from  this  greater 
production. 

Everything  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  training  employees 
and  workers  for  production.  Our  worker  is  naturally  intelligent  but, 
with  few  e.xceptions,  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  his  trade 
as  well  as  he  should  and  his  knowledge  is  only  routine.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  emphasize  another  thing  which  has  been  so  widely 
recognized  in  many  publications;  we  refer  to  the  bureaucratic  tendency 
of  our  secondary  teaching. 

A  reform  which  would  stimulate  the  people  to  productive  work  and 
dignify  manual  labor  would  be  a  great  aid  to  industry,  which  often 
pays  its  competent  workers  wages  higher  than-  those  paid  to  office 
employees  in  positions  to  which  members  of  the  middle  class  aspire 
and  in  which  they  then  vegetate  without  further  possibility  of 
advancement. 

If  a  true  economic  policy  of  utilizing  our  raw  materials  were  adopted, 
and  if  we  would  perfect  our  ailvanced  social  legislation  by  ending  the 
abuses  committed  under  its  cover,  the  industrial  future  of  the  country 
would  be  brilliant  and  one  of  the  most  important  factoi-s  in  the  great¬ 
ness  of  our  country. 

II 

MANUFACTURING  PRODUCTION  ^ 

Chilean  manufacturing  industries  experienced  a  great  development 
in  the  years  1934  and  1935,  the  general  index  calcidated  by  the  Office 
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of  the  Diroctor  (leiieral  of  Statistics  showing  a  rise  of  9  percent  from 
1933  to  1934  and  a  rise  of  15  percent  from  1934  to  1935;  last  year  the 
rise  in  indnstrial  production  continued,  but  in  a  less  pronounced 
manner  than  in  the  two  preceding  years.  The  general  index  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries  in  193()  shows  an  increase  of  4  percent  over  1935. 
In  1935  production  increased  in  all  the  industries  considered  in  making 
up  the  index,  with  the  exception  of  the  shoe  industry';  in  1936  the 
increase  was  not  so  wide-spread.  Comparing  the  partial  indexes  for 
that  year  with  those  for  1935,  it  is  noted  that  glass  production  de¬ 
creased  30  percent,  woolen  yarn  23  percent,  pasteboard  18  percent, 
cement  13  percent,  soap  6  percent,  and  shoes  4  percent.  On  the 
other  hand,  match  production  increased  23  percent,  sugar  8  percent, 
textiles  7  percent,  tar  and  beer  6  percent,  respectively,  and  paper, 
tobacco  and  coke  4  percent. 


Produccion  y  ventas  industrial's 


(indices-.  Prom.  1927,  28  ,29=  lOO) 
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Sales  of  manufactured  products  were  also  higher  in  1936  than  in 
1935,  and  the  index  shows  a  rise  of  6  percent.  From  1933  to  1934 
sales  rose  11  percent  and  from  1934  to  1935,  12  percent.  The  greatest 
increase  was  in  sales  of  coke,  which  went  up  42  percent;  this  was 
followed,  in  order  of  importance,  by  sales  of  sugar,  which  increased 
15  percent;  paper,  14  percent;  matches,  13  percent;  beer,  9  percent; 
soap,  7  percent;  and  tar,  5  percent.  Sales  of  other  commodities  were 
lower  in  1936  than  in  1935.  Sales  of  woolen  yam  fell  30  percent; 
pasteboard,  26  percent;  glass,  20  percent;  shoes,  7  percent;  and  textiles 
and  cement,  1  percent. 

The  index  of  light  and  power  shows  an  increase  of  8  percent  in  1936 
over  1935.  In  the  latter  year  it  mst*  9  percent  in  comparison  with 
the  index  for  1934. 
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III 

VALPARAISO  EXPOSITION  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND 
COMMERCE 


The  commeinoration  of  tlie  fourtli  centenan’  of  tlie  city  of  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Chile,  in  September  1936  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  events,  among 
which  perhaps  the  most  important  was  the  Exposition  of  Industries 
and  Commerce,  organized  by  the  Central  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
More  than  300  firms  from  all  over  the  country  sent  exhibits,  in  order 
to  show  to  the  fidlest  extent  the  progress  attained  in  recent  years  by 
Chilean  industry  and  commerce.  The  food  industry,  whose  progress 
in  its  various  branches  places  it  in  a  position  to  compete  advantage¬ 
ously  in  world  markets,  was  especially  prominent.  The  great  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  biochemical  and  pharmaceutical  industries  and  the 
progress  of  the  various  industries  based  on  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  were  impressively  shown.  The  Exposition  of  Plastic  Arts, 
oi^anized  in  connection  with  the  Industrial  and  Commercial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  also  attracted  attention  because  of  the  quantity  and  excellent 
(piality  of  the  works  exhibited. 


ENTRA.XCE  TO  THE  VALPARAISO  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  EXPOSITION 


Ill  INTER'AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 
ON  EDUCATION 


X  HE  Third  Inter-American  Education  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Mexico  City,  August  22-29,  1937.  The  conference  will  take  place 
in  the  handsome  Fine  Arts  Building,  placed  at  its  disposition  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Education,  which  is  sponsoring  the  meeting. 

According  to  the  official  notice,  the  purposes  of  the  conference  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  one,  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1934. 
They  are  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  To  bring  together  the  most  n'presentative  educators  of  the  American 
nations,  thus  furnishing  to  American  leaders  the  oiaiorttinity  for  fellowshij)  and 
association  in  the  service  of  education. 

(2)  To  encourage  a  close  and  cordial  union  of  the  countries  of  America  by  means 
of  education,  inspiring  in  youth  a  sense  of  American  solidarity  and  cooiieration. 

(3)  To  ]>romote  the  exchange  of  information  on  the  following  matters: 

(a)  Orientation  of  education  in  each  American  country; 

(b)  Organization  of  their  education  and  of  educational  systems; 

(c)  Means  of  improving,  morally  and  materially,  educational  entities  and 

the  situation  of  the  teaching  profession  in  all  branches  of  education. 

(4)  To  advance  cultural  and  ])edagogical  relations  lietween  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  every  kind  in  the  countries  of  America. 

(5)  To  bring  about  an  exchange  of  ideas,  exjieriences,  and  jiractices  in  the 
field  of  i)edagogic  technif|ue  and  scientific  research. 

The  active  members  of  the  conference  will  be; 

1.  The  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Public  Education  of  Mexico,  the 
President  of  the  National  University,  the  president  of  the  Workers  University, 
the  presidents  of  State  universities  and  principals  of  secondary  schools,  the  State 
directors  of  education,  the  chiefs  of  division  of  the  Department  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  members  of  the  National  Board  for  Higher  Education  and  Scientific 
Investigation. 

2.  Official  delegates  appointed  by  each  of  the  American  Republics. 

3.  Teachers  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  work  and  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Ministers  of  Education  of  the  American  Republics  or  directly 
invited  by  the  Organizing  Commission. 

4.  The  present  presidents  of  teachers’  associations,  or  delegates  representing 
them. 

5.  Delegates  appointed  by  scientific,  cultural  or  educational  organizations 
interested  in  the  j)roblems  to  Ih‘  discussed  by  the  conference. 

Appointments  of  active  members  must  be  received  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  (reneral  of  the  Organizing  Committee  prior  to  August 
15,  1937. 

There  will  also  be  cooperating  members  of  the  Conference.  All 
persons  and  legally  constituted  oi^anizations  in  the  American  coun¬ 
tries  are  eligible  for  such  memhership,  provi<led  they  register  in  the 
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office  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organizin^r  Commission  prior 
to  August  15,  1937  and  pay  the  admission  fee  of  five  pesos. 

The  conference  will  be  divided  into  the  following  sections: 

1.  Nursery  and  Pre-Seliool  Education. 

2.  Primary  and  Normal  Education. 

3.  Secondary  Education. 

4.  Technical  Education. 

5.  University  Education. 

6.  Workers  Education. 

7.  Rural  Education. 

8.  Education  of  Indigenous  Races  and  of  Socially  Backward  tlroups. 

9.  General  and  Unspecified  Subjects. 

Spanish  will  be  the  official  language  of  the  conference,  for  dis¬ 
cussions  and  resolutions.  Nevertheless,  papers  and  communications 
may  be  presented  in  English  or  Portuguese,  accompanied  by  the 
respective  translations  into  Spanish. 

The  Oi^anizing  Committee  of  the  conference  is  composed  of  the 
following  persons: 

Honorary  President: 

Lie.  Gonzalo  VAsgiiEz  Vela,  Secretary  of  Public  Education  of  Mexico. 
Honorary  Members: 

Prof.  Adolfo  Cienfuegos  y  Camus,  Ambassador  of  Mexico  in  Guatemala, 
Chairman  of  the  Mexiean  Delegation  to  the  Second  Inter-.\merican  Education 
Conference,  held  in  Santiago,  Chile. 

Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba,  former  Dean  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  Letters, 
and  Principal  of  the  National  Preparatory  School  of  Mexico;  now  As.sistant 
Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

President: 

Lie.  Manuel  R.  Palacios,  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Technical  Commission 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  Professor  in  the  National  Normal  School 
and  in  the  Workers  University  of  Mexico. 

Secretary  General: 

Prof.  Enrique  Beltran,  Professor  in  the  National  University  and  in  the 
National  Normal  School,  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  and  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Medicine,  Life  Secretary  of  the  Mexican  Society  of 
Natural  History. 

Assistant  Secretary: 

Dr.  Enrique  ArrequIn,  former  President  of  Michoaciin  University,  Secretary 
General  of  the  National  Board  for  Higher  Education  and  Scientific  Investigation. 
Treasurer: 

Sr.  Francisco  G.  GarcIa,  Chief  of  the  Administrative  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Education. 

Members: 

Prof.  Rafael  M£ndez  Aguirre,  Director  General  of  Urban  and  Rural  Primary 
Education  in  the  States  and  Federal  Territories,  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Education. 

Prof.  Juan  B.  Salazar,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Secondary  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Education. 

Prof.  Ignacio  Marquez,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Education  and 
Rural  Normal  Schools,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education. 

P... 
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Ing.  Juan  de  Dios  Batis,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Higher  Technical,  Industrial,  i 

and  Commercial  Education  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education.  i’ 

Prof.  JoAQUfN  Jara  DIaz,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Primary  and  Normal  Educa-  ^ 

tion  in  the  Federal  District,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education.  ; 

Prof.  Roberto  Reyes  P^rez,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Workers  Education  of  t 

the  Department  of  Public  Education.  [ 

Cooperating  Members: 

Sra.  Concha  Romero  James,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Intellectual  Coojieration 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 

Srita.  Elena  Torres,  Memlier  of  the  Rural  Education  Board,  and  Memljer  of  / 

the  Mexican  Delegation  to  the  Second  Inter-American  Conference  on  Education.  \ 

Prof.  Rafael  RamIrez,  Member  of  the  Board  of  .Agricultural  Education,  and  » 

Member  of  the  Mexican  Delegation  to  the  Second  Inter- American  Education 
Conference. 


COMMITTEE  OF  EXPERTS 
ON  THE  CODIFICATION 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

TThE  Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Codification  of  International 
Law,  which  opened  its  sessions  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on  April 
5,  1937,  ended  its  labors  on  April  19  with  the  signing  of  a  Final  Act 
setting  forth  its  conclusions. 

The  committee  considers  that  the  time  is  now  opportune  to  con¬ 
clude  a  Pan  American  treaty  which  will  consolidate  and  integrate 
the  rules  for  the  codification  of  international  law  in  the  Americas 
established  by  the  various  Pan  American  conferences.  For  this  pur- 
IH)se  it  recommends  that  the  national  commissions  of  codification, 
provided  for  in  a  resolution  of  the  Seventh  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  held  at  Montevideo  in  1933,  undertake  the  study 
and  preparation  of  such  a  treaty,  for  eventual  consideration  by  the 
governments  at  one  of  the  conferences.  In  the  interval,  while  the 
treaty  is  being  elaborated  and  ratified  by  all  the  Republics  of  the 
continent,  the  procedure  of  codification  established  by  the  Monte¬ 
video  Conference  and  by  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Peace,  held  last  December  in  Buenos  Aires,  is  to  govern. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  subjects  considered  ready  for  codifica¬ 
tion  go  through  the  following  consecutive  stages  of  study  and  investi¬ 
gation;  the  national  commissions  study  the  matters  considered  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  codification;  from  the  national  commissions  the  topics  go 
to  the  three  permanent  commissions  of  codification  located,  respec¬ 
tively,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo  and  Habana;  the  Committee  of 
Experts  then  receives  the  projects  and  submits  its  recommendations 
to  the  governments;  from  the  governments  the  drafts  pass  to  the 
International  Commission  of  American  Jurists,  which  has  been  in 
existence  since  1906.  The  final  stage  is  the  consideration  of  the  draft 
projects  by  one  of  the  International  Conferences  of  American  States. 

In  this  process,  the  Pan  American  Union  has  the  role  of  an  inter¬ 
mediary  or  liaison  agency  between  the  various  codification  entities 
and  submits  periodic  reports  on  the  progress  of  codification  to  the 
governments.  It  is  also  charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  compara¬ 
tive  report  on  the  principles  of  Pan  American  convention  law  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  these  principles  by  the  codification  entities. 

In  connection  with  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  Pan 
American  Union,  the  Final  Act  signed  by  the  Committee  of  E.xperts 
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recommends  that  the  governments  inform  the  Union  in  rejrard  to 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  national  commissions  in  order  that 
that  organization  may  keep  the  21  Kepuhlics  in  touch  with  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  codification  movement  in  all  parts  of  the  continent. 

The  I  liter- American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace 
referred  six  special  topics  to  the  Committee  of  Experts  for  study  and 
the  submission  of  recommendations  to  the  Eighth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  which  is  to  meet  at  Lima  next  year.  These 
special  topics  are  the  following:  Definition  of  the  aggressor,  applica¬ 
tion  of  sanctions  and  prevention  of  war;  the  Mexican  Peace  Code; 
coordination  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  treaties;  nationality; 
immunity  of  government  vessels;  pecuniary  claims.  These  subjects 
were  divided  among  the  members  of  the  Committee,  who  will  stiuly 
them  in  their  respective  countries.  They  plan  to  meet  one  month 
before  the  opening  session  of  the  Eighth  Conference  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  in  final  form  the  recommendations  they  will  present 
to  that  Conference  on  these  subjects. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  of  Experts  who  attended  this 
meeting  are  among  the  most  outstanding  international  jurists  of  the 
Americas.  They  were:  Afranio  de  Mello  Franco  of  Brazil,  Chair¬ 
man;  Victor  M.  Maiirtua  of  Peru,  Alberto  Cruchaga  Ossa  of  Chile, 
Luis  Anderson  Moriia  of  Costa  Rica,  Eduardo  Suarez  of  Mexico, 
and  Edwin  M.  Borchard  of  the  L^nited  States. 
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ACROSS  THE  ANDES 
FROM  THE  CARIBBEAN 
TO  THE  PACIFIC 

BEATRICE  NEWHALL 

Asiistant  Editor,  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

I.  VENEZUELA 

Highw  AYS!  They  are  a  symbol  of  our  present  civilization; 
man  is  building;  tliem  faster  anti  using  them  harder  than  at  any  time 
in  tlie  world’s  history.  They  are  giving  compatriots  a  new  under¬ 
standing  of  the  various  angles  of  national  problems,  and  citizens  of 
one  country  a  chance  to  catch  a  less  one-sided  and  superficial  picture 
of  another.  In  the  United  States  the  road  and  the  automobile  have 
interacted  to  develop  each  to  a  superlative  degree;  the  highway  from 
the  United  States  border  to  Me.xico  City,  although  less  than  a  year 
old,  has  witnessed  a  steady  stream  of  cars  carrying  eager  passengers 
to  whom  the  road  has  given  a  fine  opportunity  for  foreign  travel; 
and  in  South  America  the  spectacular  highways  of  the  Incas  have 
worthy  successors  in  a  network  of  roads  which,  overcoming  almost 
insuperable  obstacles,  are  drawing  together  regions  isolated  for 
centuries. 

Notable  among  sucli  in  South  America  are  the  connecting  highways 
in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador  which  enable  the  traveler  to 
motor,  e.xcept  for  one  short  stretch  in  Colombia,  from  La  Guaira  on 
the  Caribbean  to  Babahoyo  on  the  Guayas  River,  a  short  distance 
above  Guayaquil,  the  chief  Ecuadorean  seaport.  The  Simon  Bolivar 
Highway,  as  it  is  unofficially  known,  thus  traverses  the  territory  which, 
under  the  name  of  Greater  Colombia,  comprised  the  first  independent 
Republic  in  South  America.  The  magnificence  and  variety  of  scenery 
encountered  as  you  leave  sea  level  and  proceed  through  the  solitudes 
of  the  Andes  at  a  variety  of  altitudes  up  to  13,500  feet  is  a  rewarding 
experience  for  any  traveler. 

Perhaps  you  want  to  know  more  about  a  trip  through  these  three 
little-visited  countries.  The  present  article  is  based  on  personal 
experiences  during  February,  March,  and  April,  1937,  and  will  try  to 
answer,  in  the  main  part  or  in  the  appendix  of  practical  details,  such 
pertinent  questions  as  when  to  go,  whether  to  take  your  own  car,  what 
formalities  must  be  complied  with,  what  conditions  will  be,  how  long 
it  will  take,  how  much  it  will  cost,  and  other  queries. 
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The  trip  should  be  taken  in  the  dry  season,  for  parts  of  the  highway 
are  impassable  and  others  uncomfortable  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
fact  that  that  season  does  not  coincide  in  the  three  countries  to  be 
visited  limits  your  choice  as  to  the  time  of  year  to  go;  by  traveling  from 
north  to  south  and  starting  overland  in  February  or  March,  you  will 
probably  have  good  weather  en  route.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  you 
will  be  choked  with  dust  from  a  passing  car,  but  that  is  infrequent 
and  temporary. 

Do  not  take  your  own  car,  if  you  want  to  get  the  ma.ximum  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  the  trip.  In  the  first  place,  you  avoid  expense  and  red  tape 
in  entering  and  leaving  a  country.  In  the  second  place,  you  will  be 
traveling  continuously  through  the  Andes,  and  the  road  twists  and 
turns,  up  and  down,  in  and  out  and  round  about  the  mountain  sides, 
and  you  experience  all  altitudes  from  sea  level  to  over  two  miles  above 
it— on  one  stretch  the  road  rises  nearly  5,000  feet  in  a  distance  of  30 
miles.  Therefore,  while  you  travel  on  the  whole  over  good  dirt  roads 
and  the  traffic  is  not  heavy,  the  «lriver  not  only  cannot  enjoy  the 
scenery  en  route,  but  will  be  under  a  physical  strain  which  will  leave 
him  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  day.  In  the  third  place,  gasoline 
stations  are  few  and  far  apart,  repair  stations  fewer,  and  it  makes  for  a 
much  more  comfortable  trip  to  put  the  responsibility  on  some  one 
else  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  some  one  else’s  car.  And  finally,  com¬ 
fortable  cars  with  competent  drivers  are  available  wherever  you  need 
them  en  route. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  and  entirely  feasible  to  travel  alone,  for  man  or 
woman,  but  an  ability  to  speak  and  understand  Spanish  well  enough  to 
deal  with  the  more  ordinaiy’  exigencies  of  travel  will  contribute  to  the 
value  and  enjoyment  of  the  trip,  and  in  fact  is  almost  essential.  A 
companion,  however,  will  treble  the  pleasure  and  profit  to  be  gained 
from  the  experience,  as  well  as  divide  the  expense. 

If  you  start  out  by  sea,  you  will  sail  into  the  port^of  La  Guaira  early 
in  the  morning  and,  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a  clear  day,  you 
will  store  safely  away  in  your  mental  memory  book  tbe  sunrise  over 
the  Venezuelan  Andes.  As  you  near  the  shore,  you  will  marvel  at  the 
way  La  Guaira  has  found  a  precarious  foothold  on  slopes  that  descend 
straight  into  the  sea,  with  practically  no  level  ground  between  their 
green  folds.  There  is  little  to  detain  you  there,  once  you  have  passed 
through  the  customs,  so  you  hire  an  automobile  and  start  your  moun¬ 
tain  climbing  only  a  few  feet  from  the  shore. 

This  initiation  gives  you  a  foretaste  of  what  you  will  find  en  route 
as  to  scenery  and  engineering;  the  chief  differences  are  that  this  road 
is  paved,  with  guard  rails  at  the  more  dangerous  points,  and  that  there 
is  much  more  traffic.  In  less  than  25  miles  you  rise  4,000  feet,  playing 
tag  with  glimpses  of  the  sea,  ever  farther  below,  until  you  cross  the  pass 
and  descend  a  thousand  feet  to  Caracas,  spread  out  between  tbe  bills. 
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The  leiifith  of  your  stay  in  Caracas  will  depend  upon  the  friends  you 
have  or  make  there,  the  amount  and  intensity  of  your  sightseeing:,  your 
eagerness  to  start  out  on  the  road.  You  will  find  the  Caraquenos 
cordial  and  hospitable,  and  life  in  the  sundrenched  capital  so  pleasant 
that  you  will  be  loath  to  leave.  In  the  center,  the  older  part  of  town, 
the  narrow  streets  run  straight  between  blocks  of  one-story  houses,  and 
no  matter  in  which  direction  you  happen  to  look,  the  street  always 
ends  with  a  vista  of  green  cloud-capped  mountains.  Indeed,  the 
clouds  which  hang  low  or  float  fleecily  over  the  Caracas  valley  will  be 
one  of  your  most  vivid  memories  of  the  city.  Are  you  interested  in 
historj'?  There  is  the  birthplace  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator, 
arranged  as  a  small  museum.  Behind  the  university,  in  the  same 


A  .MODERN  BRIDGE  IN  CARACAS. 

On  llie  19th  of  Decenilter  Boulevard,  which  skirts  the  city  of  Caracas,  modern  art  has  been  use<l  to  adorn 

this  bridge. 


block,  is  the  Bolivarian  Museum,  where  among  relics  of  purely  national 
significance  you  may  be  surprised  to  find  an  old  print  representing  the 
tumultuous  welcome  given  by  New  York  to  General  Paez  (President 
as  well  as  Founding  Father  of  Venezuela).  You  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  be  allowed  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  sword  which  a  grateful 
Peru  gave  to  Bolivar  after  his  victorious  campaign  there.  Its  finely 
chased  steel  blade  is  encased  in  a  golden  scabbard,  and  the  hilt  is 
ablaze  with  diamonds.  The  diamond-studded  emblem  of  the  Orden 
del  Sol,  also  bestowed  upon  the  Liberator  by  Peru,  is  fuiother  treasure 
kept  in  the  museum  vaults.  The  Pantheon  contains  the  tomb  of 
Bolivar  and  cenotaphs  to  Miranda  and  Sucre,  and  is  as  well  the  re¬ 
pository  of  the  ashes  of  many  later  national  figures.  The  statue  to 
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FEUEKAL  DISTRICT  Bl  ILUIXO,  CARACAS. 

The  government  of  tlie  Fe<ieral  District  (which  includes  the  city  of  La  Guaira  as  well  as  the  Capital)  is 
housed  in  this  new  building  in  w  hich  modern  architecture  has  l)een  adapted  to  harmonize  with  the  older 
buildings  of  the  city.  It  faces  the  Plaza  Rollvar,  the  main  square,  where  band  concerts  are  given  Sunday 
nights. 


Cleorge  Washington,  on  one  of  the  principal  boulevards,  needs  no  ex¬ 
planation;  but  until  you  see  the  statue  of  Henry  Clay  in  a  green  little 
park,  in  the  background  a  wdllow  grown  from  a  sprout  from  Wash¬ 
ington’s  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon,  you  may  not  have  remembered  that 
he  was  foremost  in  advocating  that  the  United  States  recognize  the 
newly  independent  Republics  of  South  America,  The  Elliptical  Salon 
in  the  Capitol,  where  the  President  holds  his  receptions  to  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps,  is  a  gallery  of  paintings  covering  the  ceiling  and  the  walls, 
representing  famous  battles  and  revolutionary  heroes.  The  Academy 
of  History  has  a  fine  libraiy  and  some  valuable  documents,  including 
the  62  volumes  of  memorabilia  collected  by  Miranda  during  liis 
lifetime. 

Are  you  interested  in  the  people  of  Caracas  and  their  life?  You 
have  material  enough  to  satisfy  a  variety  of  interests.  There  is  the 
market,  aglow  with  flowers  and  sweet  with  the  strains  of  caged  song¬ 
sters,  wliile  beliind  tliis  decorative  exterior  are  prosaic  vegetables, 
e.xotic  fruits,  and  all  the  fascinating  miscellaneous  wares  wliich  go  to 
make  up  such  an  institution.  Work  on  behalf  of  women  and  cliildren 
is  being  advanced,  notably  in  the  day  nursery  under  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Health  and  Welfare  and  in  the  Maria  Teresa  de  Toro  Maternity 
Clinic,  the  work  of  the  public-spirited  Association  of  Venezuelan 
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Women.  The  Ateneo,  a  women’s  organization  over  seven  years  old, 
takes  the  lead  in  cultural  matters,  and  its  headquarters  are  constantly 
in  use  for  concerts,  lectures,  art  exliibits,  and  other  acti\’ities  of  that 
kind. 

Do  you  want  to  see  the  picturesque?  You  will  find  it  on  every 
corner  and  at  all  times  of  day,  from  the  lottery  ticket  vendors  who  try 
to  sell  their  wares  at  every  turn,  to  the  Sunday  night  band  concerts 
in  the  Plaza  Bolivar.  And  wliile  the  central  part  of  the  city  has  a 
homogeneity  that  adds  to  its  charm,  the  growing  city  offers  wide 
variety,  from  the  development  offering  better  homes  for  working 
people  south  of  the  city  to  the  fasliionable  suburban  sections  of  El 
Paraiso,  La  Florida,  the  Country  Club. 

The  distance  from  Caracas  to  the  Colombian  border  is  less  than 
800  miles,  and  the  trip  can  be  made  not  uncomfortably  in  four  days, 
hut  if  you  wish  to  savor  the  countryside  and  see  sometliing  of  the 
towns  along  the  route,  a  week  is  none  too  long.  That  will  give  you 
a  whole  day  at  Merida  and  another  at  San  Cristdbal,  tw'o  interesting 
and  distinctive  mountain  cities.  The  nature  of  the  regions  through 
winch  the  liighway  passes  makes  it  impossible  to  estimate  your  time 
as  you  would  do  at  home. 

Plan  to  leave  Caracas  not  later  than  8  o’clock  in  the  morning,  which 
means  that  you  had  better  arrange  for  the  car  to  he  at  the  hotel  at 
7.15.  As  you  leave  Caracas,  you  will  be  stopped  at  the  first  of  many 


THE  CAPITOL,  CARACAS. 

In  the  Oval  Room,  in  which  Presidential  receptions  to  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  are  held,  are 
paintinfES  of  outstanding  men  and  events  in  Venezuelan  history. 
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iilcabalas  en  route  (there  are  eijjht  tlie  first  day).  Tlie  alcabala  in 
Venezuela,  situated  at  the  entrance  or  exit,  or  botli,  of  many  towns, 
was  formerly  a  traffic  control  station,  but  now  merely  keeps  traffic 
records;  an  oflicial  takes  down  the  number  of  the  car,  asks  the  driver’s 
name  and  to  see  his  identification  papers,  and  the  passenger’s  name. 
As  English  names  are  a])t  to  be  difficult  for  the  Spanish-speaking,  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  have  a  supply  of  printed  cards  to  hand  out  on  such 
occasions. 

After  leaving  Caracas,  you  will  find  the  road  cut  high  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  slopes;  the  bare  rocks,  where  a  foothold — or  tire  hold — for  auto¬ 
mobiles  has  been  blasted  out,  gleams  gray  in  the  midst  of  green  slopes. 
Far  below  in  the  narrow  valley  you  can  see  the  railroad  track,  keeping 
to  the  lowest  levels;  you  also  see  some  of  the  80  tunnels  through  which 
it  passes  on  its  way  to  Puerto  Cabello. 

For  the  first  few  houi-s  the  mountains,  which  lie  in  irregular  fokls 
like  crumpled  pieces  of  pajier,  are  so  close  together  that  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  level  land  in  the  valleys  for  agriculture.  Farther  on,  how¬ 
ever,  the  valleys  are  increasingly  wider,  until  one  comes  to  the  spacious 
valley  in  which  Maracay  is  situated. 

An  hour  out  of  Caracas  you  pass  through  lx)s  Teques,  noted  for  its 
lovely  parks,  and  on  the  outskirts  you  will  pause  to  admire,  across  a 
ravine,  the  well-ke])t  grounds  of  the  present  President’s  country 
estate.  San  Mateo,  through  which  you  pass  some  time  later,  not  only 
boasts  the  old  church  in  which  Bolivar  is  said  to  have  worshippe<l, 
but  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  until  a  recent  decree  made  the 


MODEL  RURAL  HOME  NEAR  MARACAY. 


Outside  Maracay,  on  the  hi)!hway  from  Caracas,  theOovernment  has  recently  established  an  agricultural 
settlement.  Farmers  will  lie  able  to  purcha-se  homes  such  as  this  at  rea-sonahle  prices,  payment  to  be 
extended  over  a  long  jceriod  of  years. 
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ON  THE  WHARVES,  PUERTO  CABELLO. 

Vessels  from  many  nations  draw  up  to  the  piers  in  this,  the  third  port  of  Venezuela,  which  ships  such  aiori- 
cultural  pro<tucts  as  coffee,  cacao,  and  tobacco.  It  derives  its  name,  “Port  Hair",  from  the  excellence  of 
the  harbor,  in  which  it  is  said  to  he  possible  to  moor  a  boat  by  a  hair. 


inhabitants  change,  the  houses  had  their  front  door  in  the  rear. 
To  enter  from  the  street  one  had  to  pass  through  the  corral,  at  the  side 
of  the  house,  where  a  well  trained  watchdog  would  take  care  of  un¬ 
welcome  intruders.  Outside  San  Mateo,  too,  is  the  Bolivar  sugar- 
mill,  once  part  of  the  Liberator’s  estate;  across  the  road  and  at  the  head 
of  a  steep  climb,  is  a  small  historical  museum,  surrounded  by  flowers 
and  with  swallows  darting  in  and  out  under  the  veranda  roof.  It  is  on 
the  site  of  a  building  where,  during  the  War  of  Independence,  Ricaurte 
blew  himself  up  with  the  munitions  stored  there,  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

In  from  three  to  four  hours,  depending  on  the  amount  of  time  spent 
in  stops  en  route,  you  will  reach  Maracay,  where  the  former  President 
had  his  headquarters.  Now  that  the  Government  is  actually  as  well 
as  nominally  in  Caracas,  the  town  seems  empty,  and  the  de  luxe  hotel 
so  deserted  that  unless  you  are  with  a  numerous  group,  you  will  feel 
conspicuous  by  your  presence.  You  will  have  an  excellent  lunch 
there  but  if  you  prefer  to  eat  in  less  vast  surroundings,  you  will  find  a 
delicious  meal,  served  more  rapidly,  at  La  Barram,  a  restaurant  at 
the  entrance  to  town. 

Forty  miles  from  Maracay  lies  Ocumare  de  la  Costa,  and  if  you 
don’t  mind  a  long  and  tiring  day  for  the  beginning  of  your  trip,  you 
might  like  to  drive  down  there  and  back.  The  road  goes  through  the 
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iHountiiiiis  and  in  its  descent  to  the  sea  passes  through  as  wide  a 
variety  of  vegetation  and  agricultural  zones  as  jiossible  in  so  short  a 
distance,  from  pines  to  palms-  or  to  be  more  explicit,  corn,  coffee, 
cacao,  rubber,  sugarcane,  bananas,  coconuts,  among  other  things. 

If  you  turn  off  to  the  left  just  before  reaching  the  alcabola  on  the 
outskirts  of  Maracay,  you  will  pass  the  air  field  and  in  a  few  minutes 
reach  the  shores  of  Lake  Valencia,  whose  170  square  miles  make  it 
one  of  the  largest  inland  lakes  in  the  Republic.  The  road  ends  at  a 
small  neat  park,  decorated  with  large  concrete  figures  in  a  pre- 
Colombian  style  of  sculpture.  Although  a  few  years  ago  the  lake 
was  a  favorite  center  for  meriyunaking,  as  two  idle  excursion  boats 
attest,  now  it  is  quite  deserted,  and  those  of  its  22  islands  that  you  can 
see  rise  from  an  untroubled  surface. 

If  you  have  not  gone  down  to  Ocumare,  you  will  reach  Valencia, 
a  thriving  city  with  a  fine  university  and  lovely  parks,  before  three 
o’clock.  After  a  brief  rest,  until  the  heat  of  the  day  has  somewhat 
abated,  drive  out  to  the  Battlefield  of  Carabobo,  where  Bolivar’s 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  forces,  in  1821,  assured  the  independence  of 


SWIMMING  POOL, 
BARQUISIMETO. 

Across  the  River  Turbio 
below  the  city  is  a  dense 
grove  of  palm  trees 
through  which  a  clear 
brown  stream  meanders. 
This  (ee<ls  a  swimming 
I)ool,  very  iMiptilar  with 
the  townsfolk. 
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Venezuela.  It  is  less  than  an  hour’s  drive,  and  the  rather  over¬ 
whelming'  monument  rises  above  a  small  well-kept  park  fragrant  with 
gardenia  bushes.  An  avenue  lined  with  sixteen  very  good  bronze 
busts  of  heroes  of  that  historic  encounter  leads  to  an  ornate  archway 
under  which  lies  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  Venezuelan  independence. 

An  early  morning  start  from  Valencia  will  enable  you  to  breakfast 
at  Puerto  Cabello,  at  a  hotel  built  out  over  the  water.  As  the  sun 
rises  the  mountains  take  on  a  bewildering  variety  of  hues,  which  you 
will  enjoy  as  the  car  winds  down  the  sinuous  road  whose  sharp  turns 
demand  good  nerves,  a  clear  eye,  and  a  steady  hand.  The  unruffled 
surface  of  the  protected  harbor  is  a  pale  blue  in  the  early  morning 
light,  and  it  is  easy  to  credit  the  legend  that  the  port  was  given  its 
name  because  it  was  said  a  vessel  could  be  safely  moored  by  a  hair. 
The  city  ranks  third  among  Venezuelan  ports,  and  at  its  wharves 
are  vessels  of  many  nations,  unloading  foreign  merchandise  or  taking 
on  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  tobacco,  hides,  lumber  or  other  commodities 
from  the  hinterland.  At  one  end  of  the  waterfront,  near  the  hotel, 
small  boys  are  eager  to  dive  for  coins. 

From  Puerto  Cabello  you  retrace  your  steps  for  about  five  miles  to 
El  Palito,  where  at  the  akabala  you  leave  the  fine  pave<l  two-lane 
highway  and  start  on  the  dirt  highway  which  leads  westward  toward 
the  Pacific.  For  some  time  you  will  drive  through  thick  tropical 
forest,  the  tall  trees  festooned  with  stout  possessive  vines,  an  occa¬ 
sional  patch  of  pasture  or  cultivated  land  breaking  the  monotony. 


TOWN  IN  THE  VENEZUELAN  ANDES. 

On  the  steep  wind.swept  sIo|)es  of  the  Andes,  the  industrious  Venezuelan  mountaineers  wrest  a  living 
from  well-cultivated  Qelds. 
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BETWEEN  TIMOTES  AND  MEKIOA. 


The  forest  rises  so  high  above  the  road  that  other  laiuhuarks  are  i 

invisible,  so  unless  yon  have  a  very  good  sense  of  direction,  you  may  I 
be  surprised,  a  little  later  on,  to  find  a  range  of  mountains  between  you  j 

and  the  sea;  zigzagging  through  the  wall  of  green,  it  is  easy  to  lose  I 

sight  of  the  fact  that  you  are  going  south  as  well  as  west. 

About  three  miles  beyond  San  Felipe,  in  the  hamlet  of  Cocorote, 
there  is  a  very  well  known  establishment  where  you  may  stop  for 
lunch,  if  you  wish  to  sample  small  town  cooking.  Before  three  you  i 

should  be  in  Barquisimeto,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Andes.  It  is  a  pleasant 
city  with  wide  paved  streets,  and  two  delightful  parks;  Bolivar  Square 
across  from  the  Hotel  Aleman  (whose  owner  once  lived  in  Texas), 
and  Ayacucho  Park,  larger,  and  formally  laid  out,  with  rosebushes 
between  clipped  hedges.  For  an  afternoon  drive,  a  serpentine  rutted 
road  leads  down  to  a  particularly  wide  empty  river  bed,  across  which 
is  a  grove  of  palms;  under  their  shadowy  heights  a  clear  brown  stream 
feeds  a  formal  swimming  pool  whose  cool  waters  are  deservedly  popidar 
with  the  Barquisimetans. 

After  Barquisimeto,  which  you  leave  after  an  early  breakfast,  the 
landscape  changes.  For  the  first  two  days,  green  was  the  predominant 
color.  The  mountains  which  limited  the  horizon  on  all  sides  varied 
in  their  tones  of  green,  those  farther  inland  being  somewhat  browner, 
but  none  of  them  were  bare.  There  were  few  flowers,  nearly  all  of 
them  on  trees:  one,  leafless,  has  yellow  flowers  like  giant  buttercups 
scattered  spai’sely  over  its  gray  branches;  another  leafy  one,  rather 
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A  TYPICAL  STRETCH  OF  THE  BOLIVAR  HUJHWAY. 

flat  topped,  is  covered  with  a  pale  brick-red  flower  which  seems  to 
jirow  in  clustei-s;  still  another  shows  bright  reil  flowers  on  its  bare 
twisted  boufrhs. 

But  on  your  third  day,  the  birds  and  flowers  which  you  may  have 
missed  hitherto  begin  to  be  evident;  the  soil,  instead  of  being  a  rich 
tlark  brown,  is  now  red,  now  dazzling  wliite;  the  land  is  very  dry,  with 
great  gullies  like  miniature  Grand  Canyons  where  in  the  rainy  season 
the  water  has  washetl  the  soil  away;  and  cactus  of  different  varieties 
covers  the  fields  for  mile  upon  mile.  You  liave  also  crossed  dry  river 
beds,  where  there  was  little  or  no  water,  although  in  the  wet  season 
they  are  raging  torrents,  but  on  your  way  to  Carora  tliis  morning  you 
will  drive  for  miles  in  a  river  betl,  sugarcane  and  bananas  competing 
with  nature  in  the  raw.  After  you  learn  that  when  it  rains  the  current 
is  strong  enough  to  sweep  away  automobiles  with  their  passengers,  you 
realize  why  the  dry  season  is  preferable  for  travel  on  the  road.  The 
deeply  concave  cobbled  streets  of  Carora — so  built  to  carry  away  the 
more  easily  the  floods  of  water  which  quickly  accumulate  during  the 
rainy  season — were  never  designetl  for  automotive  traffic,  but  even  so 
the  quaint  charm  of  the  town  will  make  you  want  to  pause  for  a  brief 
visit  instead  of  driving  straight  through. 

All  tliis  day  you  have  still  traveled  in  the  lower  Andes,  with  no  great 
changes  in  altitude,  and  before  five  o’clock  you  will  be  in  Valera,  where 
you  will  probably  spend  the  night.  About  25  miles  farther  up,  on  a 
side  road,  is  the  town  of  La  Mesa  de  Esnojaque  where  Don  Federico, 
the  owner  of  the  Villa  Ingeburg,  sometimes  takes  a  few  guests.  At  tliis 
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season  of  the  year  las  place  is  apt  to  be  full,  for  resiilents  of  Mara¬ 
caibo  flee  from  the  heat  to  this  cool  and  healthful  resort,  so  unless  you 
are  sure  that  rooms  are  waiting;  for  you,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will 
be  accommodations  if  you  appear  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Valera  is  hot, 
however,  since  it  is  lower,  only  about  1,800  feet  above  sea  level,  so  if 
you  yearn  for  cooler  and  more  rarefied  atmosphere  another  hour  and  a 
half  will  take  you  almost  5,000  feet  liigher,  in  only  30  miles,  to  Timotes, 
where  the  Hotel  Mendez  offers  you  unpretentious  but  pleasant 
accommodations. 

The  next  day’s  journey  will  be  one  of  the  outstandin"  features  of 
the  entire  trip,  for  you  go  on  and  up  to  cross  the  Venezuelan  Andes 
at  the  highest  pass  over  which  a  highway  runs,  at  13,500  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  landscape  and  the  type  of  people  you  meet  have 
changed  radically.  At  Timotes  there  were  flourishing  truck  gardens, 
but  after  you  cross  the  pass  you  find  the  hillsides  intensely  cultivated, 
mostly  with  wheat.  The  stone  walls  are  reminiscent  of  those  of 
New  England,  whose  hardy  pioneers  never  tried  to  plough  slopes 
as  steep  as  those  on  which  you  note  newly-turned  furrows,  or  the 
])ale  green  of  nascent  grain.  Here  and  there  is  a  stone  walled  enclo¬ 
sure,  a  threshing  floor;  many  of  them  will  be  in  use,  from  one  to  seven 
horses  milling  around  to  trample  out  the  grain. 

If  you  leave  Timotes  between  8.30  and  9.00  (for  whether  you  stay 
there  or  not,  you  will  breakfast  there)  you  will  reach  the  pass  around 
eleven  o’clock,  when  the  warmth  of  the  sun  will  temper  the  wind  and 
you  will  not  be  uncomfortable  out  in  the  open.  It  is  a  good  place 
to  gather  frailejones,  a  cousin  of  the  dandelion  whose  gray  green 
leaves  and  stalks  are  covered  >\'ith  a  fuzzy  wool.  Although  you  are 
up  above  the  timber  line,  you  will  still  see  plant  life,  for  the  ground 
and  rocks  are  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens. 

Mucuclnes,  a  few  miles  beyond  the  pass,  is  a  small  town  whose 
pride  is  a  particularly  woolly  kind  of  large  dog,  reno^vned  as  a  watch¬ 
dog  throughout  the  country  for  his  loyalty  and  bravery.  His  exact 
origin  is  unknown  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  is  a  mixture 
of  several  breeds.  You  will  already  have  heard  his  praises  sung  in 
Caracas,  although  your  friends  there  who  boast  of  one  will  tell  you 
that  theirs  is  a  cross-breed  whose  smaller  size  is  more  suitable  to  a 
city  home. 

By  the  side  of  the  road  stands  the  condor-crowned  monument  “to 
the  glory  of  Bolivar”,  and  in  the  light  of  your  recent  travels  you  have 
a  new  understanding  of  what  was  involved  in  his  epic  crossing  of  the 
Andes  (farther  west,  to  be  sure,  and  in  even  more  rugged  terrain) 
with  a  small  body  of  poorly-clad  and  ill-nourished  troops. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day’s  journey  you  go  down  and  up  and  then 
down  again.  The  road  sometimes  winds  in  dizzy  curves  around  the 
mountains,  sometimes  meanders  across  a  wide  valley  which  looks  so 
deceptively  level  that  yo\i  wonder  why  a  straight  line  was  not  chosen. 
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A  turn  in  the  road  about  2  o’clock  brings  you  face  to  face  with 
Merida,  across  a  deep  chasm.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  how¬ 
ever,  before  you  enter  its  broad  clean  streets,  after  having  twisted  in 
and  out  around  one  mountain  and  crossed  to  another,  beneath  which, 
on  a  level  spur,  lies  the  city.  Five  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  it 
has  a  delightful  climate,  fresh  and  cool  in  the  early  morning  and  at 
night,  and  not  too  hot  in  the  daytime.  If  you  want  to  break  your 
journey,  this  is  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  do  it.  Behind  the  cathedral 
rises  Bolivar  Peak,  always  snowcrowned;  in  a  charming  little  garden 
park  overlooking  the  eastern  canyon  stands  what  is  claimed  to  be  the 
first  statue  to  Bolivar  ever  erected;  the  market,  especially  animated 
on  Mondays,  is  a  model  of  cleanliness;  the  flower-filled  patio  of  the 
University  invites  to  learning;  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  this,  one 
of  the  oldest  Venezuelan  cities — founded  in  1558 — makes  Merida  a 
delightful  place  to  stop  for  a  day. 


BOLIVAR  PEAK  FROM 
THE  MAIN  SQUARE, 
MERIDA. 

The  eternal  snows  of  Bolivar 
Peak  (tleam  behind  the 
cathedral  tower,  while  in 
the  foreground  api>ears  the 
statue  of  the  Liberator  in 
the  Plaza  Bolivar,  as  the 
main  square  in  every 
Venezuelan  town  is  called. 
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The  scenery  is  Kreiitly  diversified  en  route,  I^eft:  The  highway  often  winds  irregularly  over  flat-seeming  slo|ies.  ('enter:  The  traveler  le:>ving  Merida  on  his  trip  westward  sees 
this  dense  forest  acro-ss  a  cliasm,  at  the  foot  of  wliicli  murmurs  one  of  the  streams  flowing  l)y  tlie  city,  .“(ince  tlie  altitude  is  5, (MX)  feet,  tlie  vegetation  is  different  from  that  in 
a  lowland  jungle.  Kiglit:  The  road  winds  and  twists  in  and  out  and  round  about  tlie  mountainsides. 
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The  longest  day’s  journey  in  Venezuela  is  the  one  between  Merida 
and  San  Cristobal;  it  takes  between  10  and  12  hours,  depending  upon 
how  much  time  is  spent  in  stops  along  the  road.  At  Lagunillas  you 
will  feel  repaid  for  turning  off  the  main  highway  to  visit  a  tiny  lake 
just  behind  the  town,  for  the  reflection  of  the  cloud-crowned  moun¬ 
tains  on  its  placid  surface  will  be  one  of  your  treasured  memories. 
The  day  is  one  of  contrasts,  too — at  one  point  you  go  from  Jrailejones 
to  cactus  in  20  mintites;  you  wind  up  and  down  around  the  mountains, 
under,  through  and  over  clouds;  and  sometimes,  when  the  mists  clear, 
you  can  look  down  at  valleys  more  than  a  mile  directly  beneath  you. 

Although  there  are  inns  en  route  that  enjoy  quite  a  reputation,  it 
is  preferable  to  take  your  lunch,  and  as  you  eat  it  you  will  find  yourself 
trying  once  more  to  describe  adequately  the  scenery  and  your  reaction 
to  it,  in  such  a  way  that  when  you  write  it  down  (which  you  won’t)  it 
will  give  your  absent  friends  some  faint  idea  of  your  e.xperiences 
without  using  a  constant  stream  of  superlatives. 

After  passing  through  sunny  valleys — and  even  at  1,500  feet  it 
can  be  very  warm — and  crossing  two  paramos — and  at  9,000  feet 
it  can  be  cool — late  in  the  afternoon  you  enter  San  Cristobal.  There 
the  Hotel  Royal,  the  most  pretentious  you  have  seen  since  leaving 
Maracay,  will  make  you  very  comfortable. 

If  you  are  loath  to  leave  Venezuela,  you  will  find  that  an  extra 
day  in  San  Cristobal  will  offer  you  a  variety  of  e.xperiences.  There 
is  a  publicly-owned  asphalt  mine  just  outside  the  city,  the  mineral 
coming  from  the  mine  in  such  a  state  that  it  can  be  used  for  paving 
without  further  treatment,  so  that  for  the  cost  of  labor  alone  San 
Cristobal  is  having  a  fine  new  paving  system.  If  you  are  interested 
in  social  institutions  there  is  a  new  milk  station — in  which  modern 
etiuipment  has  been  installed — that  can  care  for  300  underprivileged 
youngsters  three  years  old  or  younger;  and  just  outside  the  city  is 
an  intelligently  run  farm  school  to  which  juvenile  offenders  are  sent 
by  the  courts  to  get  a  new  start  in  life.  And  if  you  want  to  see  a 
different  sort  of  countryside,  drive  out  through  the  coffee-growing 
estates  in  the  nearby  valleys,  and  perhaps  stop  at  the  model  farm 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  to  see  what  is  being  done  to  improve  the 
sugarcane,  coffee,  bananas,  papayas,  oranges,  and  other  agricultural 
products  grown  in  the  region. 

{Installments  on  the  Colombian  and  Ecuadorean  sections  of  the  trip,  ivith  a  practi¬ 
cal  appendix,  will  appear  in  subsequent  issues.) 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Accesstions. — The  National  Libraries  of  Braxil,  Chile,  and  Colombia, 
which  regularly  send  depository  collections  to  the  Library  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  were  generous  with  their  contributions  the  past 
month,  the  Brazilian  library  having  sent  23  pieces,  the  Chilean  some 
40  volumes  and  pamphlets,  besides  several  magazines,  and  the 
Colombian  14  pieces. 

The  Brazilian  shipment  included  12  volumes  of  a  new  series  being 
published  in  Kio  de  Janeiro,  entitled  Problemax  politicos  coutem- 
poraneos,  in  which  political  questions  of  national  and  international 
significance  are  discussed  by  representative  Brazilian  authors.  Also 
received  were  a  new  edition  of  the  biography  of  Jose  Thomaz  Nahuco 
<le  Araujo,  statesman  of  the  Empire,  by  his  son  Joaquim  Nahuco, 
statesman  and  diplomat  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries; 
and  the  third  complete  edition  of  the  Ilistoria  gerol  do  lirasil.  The 
latter,  which  was  written  in  the  muhlle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
treats  of  Brazil  before  its  separation  and  indejiendence  from  Portugal 
in  1822. 

The  collection  received  from  Chile  contained  numerous  laws  and 
recent  government  reports. 

The  library  in  Bogota  sent  a  number  of  congressional  documents, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  first  volume  of  an  alphabetical 
index  to  the  Congressional  Archives.  This  covers  letters  A  to  D  of  the 
complete  index  for  the  period  from  1819  to  1935.  The  excellent 
Compilacion  sobre  propiedad  industrial,  made  by  Francisco  de  Angulo 
B.,  chief  of  the  Industrial  Property  Division  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agricidture  and  Commerce,  comprises  decrees,  laws,  treaties,  and 
judicial  decisions  on  this  subject.  Eduardo  Posada’s  Numismdtica 
colombiana  gives  in  detail  a  description  of  more  than  170  medals  and 
decorations. 

Library  expansion. — Both  the  National  Library  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
and  the  one  in  Bogota  have  been  authorized  by  laws  enacted  this 
year  to  increase  their  programs.  The  Chilean  resolution,  made  by 
the  Direccion  General  de  Bibliotecas,  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
periodical  files  in  the  provincial  libraries  of  the  nation  so  that  local 
news  may  be  kept  both  for  historical  and  for  current  use.  A  decree 
of  the  Colombian  government  states  that  one  hundred  copies  of  every 
book,  pamphlet,  magazine  or  any  other  publication  printed  by  the 
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National  Printing  Office,  or  by  a  private  printing-house  under  the 
auspices  of  a  government  office,  shall  be  sent  to  the  National  Library 
for  exchange  with  foreign  countries. 

The  famous  Buenos  Aires  daily.  La  Frensa,  now  in  its  sixty-eighth 
year  of  publication,  has  a  public  library,  established  some  years  ago, 
which  contains  more  than  20,000  volumes,  consulted  by  more  than  as 
many  readers  annually.  Wishing  to  give  them  even  greater  facilities, 
the  new’spaper  opened  in  March  1937  a  light,  comfortable,  open 
shelved  library,  which  is  larger  than  the  old  one. 

American  Documentation  Institute. — A  recent  item  in  the  United 
States  papers  states: 

The  American  Documentation  Institute  has  iieen  incorporated  on  behalf  of 
leading  national  scholarlj',  scientific  and  informational  societies  to  develop  and 
operate  facilities  that  are  exi)ected  to  promote  research  and  knowledge  in  various 
intellectual  fields. 

A  first  objective  of  the  new  organization  will  lie  to  develop  and  apply  the 
new  technique  of  microphotography  to  library,  scholarly,  scientific  and  other 
material.  .  .  . 

Microphotography  is  the  photography  of  books  and  other  objects 
on  small  films,  which  can  be  projected  in  larger  size  for  study.  Much 
material  can  thus  be  stored  in  a  very  small  space. 

Postal  Congress. — The  Fourth  Postal  Congress  of  the  Americas  and 
Spain  was  held  in  Panama  in  December  1936.  To  date  the  Library 
has  received  the  following  documents  of  the  congress,  in  Spanish: 
A  general  agreement  for  the  operation  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the 
Americas  and  Spain  (replacing  the  agreement  signed  in  Madrid  in 
1931);  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  agreement;  dispositions 
relative  to  air-mail  service;  recommendations  of  the  Congress;  agree¬ 
ment  concerning  postal  money-orders;  and  agreement  on  parcels-post. 
Representatives  from  all  the  Pan  American  nations  and  from  Spain 
and  Canada  attended  the  congress. 

Periodical  notes. — Carlos  Gomes  is  the  subject  of  a  special  issue  of 
the  Revista  Brasileira  de  Musica  published  by  the  Institute  Nacional 
de  Musica  of  the  University  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  centenary  of  this  renowned  composer’s  birth.  This  number  of 
the  review  (volume  III,  fasc.  2,  July-November,  1936),  contains  400 
pages  of  biographical  essays,  studies  of  Gomes’  operas,  critical  studies 
of  his  technique  and  other  phases  of  his  art,  some  of  his  letters,  a 
bibliography  of  articles  and  books  about  Gomes  and  his  works,  a  list 
of  phonograph  records  of  his  music,  and  a  32-page  supplement, 
containing  selections  from  the  opera  Joanna  de  Flandres,  first  presented 
in  1863. 

An  interesting  new  periodical  is  Bibliotecas  y  Lihros,  a  monthly 
review  of  which  the  first  issue  is  dated  April,  1937.  Published  in  Cali, 
Colombia,  as  the  organ  of  the  Biblioteca  del  Centenario,  this  first 
number  pays  tribute  to  Jorge  Isaacs,  native  son  of  Cali  and  author 
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of  the  novel  Maria,  on  the  eentenarv  of  his  birth.  (See  also  p.  459.) 
The  contents  include  several  articles  on  Isaacs,  a  history  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Biblioteca  del  Centenario  and  other  articles  on  books, 
reading,  and  related  topics. 

Occasionally  the  Wext  Coaxt  Leader,  a  weekly  of  Lima,  Peru,  pub¬ 
lishes  special  numbers,  devoted  to  particular  topics.  The  two  most 
recent  which  have  come  to  hand  are  issues  dated  September  1936  and 
December  1936.  The  first  is  an  industrial  number,  and  contains  a 
series  of  road  maps  and  illustrated  descriptions  in  Eng:lish  and 
Spanish  of  the  industries  of  Peru,  with  names  of  the  leadinf;  com¬ 
panies.  The  December  issue  is  devoted  to  Ecuador;  it  consists  of 
des<*riptive,  commercial,  industrial,  financial,  and  ajiricultural  material, 
in  Enfilish  and  Spanish.  This  issue  also  has  numerous  pictures. 

The  Library’s  accessions  durin"  the  past  month  numbered  300. 
A  few  of  the  interesting:  books  received  are  listed  below: 

Diccionario  de  la  legislacidn  holiviana  .  .  .  forinado,  anotado  y  concordado  por 
el  abogado  Ernesto  Palza  S.  2*.  ed.,  corr.  y  anm.  Cochabamba,  Imp.  Unidn 
Palza,  1936.  t.  I,  1*.  pte.:  4  p.  1.,  853  p.  19H  cm.  Contents. — Cddigo  civil. — 
Ley  de  organizacidn  judicial. — Procedimiento  civil. — Ley  del  notariado. — Ix*y 
de  expropiaciones. — Matrimonio  civil. — Divorcio. — Derechos  reales. — Ley  de 
aguas. — Impuestos  sobre  sucesiones  hereditarias  y  sobre  transferencia  de  bienes 
raices  y  valores  mobiliarios. — Papel  sellado. — Deimis  leyes  jx*rtinentes  promul- 
gadas  hasta  la  fecha.  [The  first  edition  of  this  dictionary,  now  exhausted,  was 
issued  in  1919.  The  present  volume  (part  I  only  of  the  first  “tomo”)  contains 
a  large  numl)er  of  civil  laws,  including  the  complete  civil  code,  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  by  topic,  with  annotations  giving  the  source  of  each  article.] 

Prohlcmax  inlernacionales  [por]  E.  Diez  de  Medina.  La  Paz,  19.36.  3  p.  1., 

295  p.,  2  1.  26  cm.  [This  collection  of  articles  and  lectures  by  the  Bolivian 

statesman  and  former  Minister  of  his  country  in  Washington  expresses  his  attitude 
on  many  international  topics,  as  well  as  on  some  Bolivian  cpiestions.  Some  of 
the  major  topics  of  which  he  speaks  are  free  transit  of  munitions,  neutrality, 
arbitration.  Pan  ,\mericanism,  the  League  of  nations,  and  the  relations  of  Bolivia 
with  some  of  her  neighboring  States.] 

AsikcIox  da  cullura  nortc  americana.  .  .  .  Sao  Paulo,  Companhia  editora  na- 
cional,  1937.  351  p.,  1  1.  diagrs.  cm.  (This  volume  is  a  collection  of 

contributions  by  thirteen  of  the  leading  etlucators  of  Brazil,  a  diplomat,  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  and  two  students,  on  various  cultural  aspects  of  life  in  the  United  .States.] 

Hintoria  geral  do  Brasil,  antes  da  sua  separa^ao  e  independencia  de  Portugal 
Ipelo]  Visconde  de  Porto  Seguro.  ...  3.  ed.  integral.  .  .  .  S.  Paulo,  Cayeiras 
[etc.]  Companhia  melhoramentos  de  Sao  Paulo  (Weiszflog  irmaos  incorporada) 
[1936]  5  V.  plates,  ports.,  maps.  23]4  cm.  [Volume  I  is  4.  ed.] 

Um  estadista  do  Imperio,  Nabuco  de  Araujo;  sua  vida,  suas  opinioes,  sua  ejmea, 
por  sen  filho,  Joacpiim  Nabuco.  Nova  ed.  S.  Paulo,  Companhia  editora  nacional; 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Civilizacao  brasileira,  S./  A./ editora,  1936.  2  v.  fronts,  (ports.) 

22^^  cm. 

Indice  alfabetico,  1819  a  1935  [del]  Archive  del  Congreso  nacional.  .  .  . 

Bogotd,  Imprenta  nacional,  1936.  v.  1.  985  p.  24]^  cm. 

Debate  sobre  la  situacidn  economica  y  Jinanciera  del  pais  [en  la]  Camara  de 
representantes.  [Bogotd]  Imprenta  nacional,  1937.  145  p.  24'^  cm. 

Compilacidn  sobre  propiedad  induslrial,  codificada  y  ordenada  por  Francisco  de 
Angulo  B.  .  .  .  [Bogotd,  Imprenta  nacional,  1937]  100,  [2]  p.  24  cm.  (Publi- 
caciones  del  Ministerio  de  agricultura  y  comercio).  On  cover:  Tercera  edicidn. 
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Xumismutica  colomhinnn  [por]  Eduardu  Piisada.  Bogota,  Iin])rotita  iiacional, 
1937.  viii,  169  p.,  1  1.  24  cm. 

Derccho  intermtcional  publico,  j)or  .4utoiiio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante  y  Sirven. 

.  .  .  Habana,  Carasa  y  cfa.,  1937.  Tomo  IV.:  559  p.  24  cm.  Content.s. — 
Derecho  internacional  publico  ])enal.  [The  latest  volume  of  Dr.  Bustamante’s 
thorough  study  considers  international  penal  law  in  all  its  aspects.] 

Aportaciones  para  una  polHica  ccondmica  cubaua  Ipor]  German  Wolter  del  Rio; 
informe  presentado  al  honorable  senor  Presidente  de  la  Rcpublica  en  octubre  de 
1936,  siendo  Secretario  de  hacienda  el  autor.  Habana,  Ucar,  Garcia  y  cia. 
|c.  1937]  321  p.  2  fold,  tables.  24  cm.  Contents. — Capitulo  I.  Observa- 
ciones  sobre  algunos  problemas  econ6micos  de  la  naei6n. — Capitulo  II.  Consi- 
deraciones  sobre  problemas  sustantivos  de  la  hacienda  nacional,  o  sea,  sobre  la 
vida  financiera  del  estado. — Cai)itulo  III.  Indicaciones  adjetivas  o  de  mecdnica, 
o  sea,  sobre  la  organizacidn  de  la  Secretaria  de  hacienda.  [Dr.  Wolter  del  Rio 
presents  this  report  on  the  economic  and  financial  conditions  of  Cuba  after  a 
period  of  thoughtful  study.  The  chapter  on  economic  conditions  contains  data 
on  national  income,  labor,  public  works,  public  utilities,  agriculture,  land,  money, 
and  banking.  The  chapter  on  finance  discusses  the  federal  budget,  taxes  of 
various  kinds,  especially  those  on  natural  resources  and  agricultural  products, 
and  the  national  debt.  In  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  organization  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  he  proposes  some  changes.  Other  subjects  mentioned  are  pensions,  free 
zones,  customs  archives,  the  lottery,  financial  statistics,  revenue  and  expenditure 
data,  collection  of  taxes,  and  tariffs.] 

Origenes  de  la  nacionalUiad  ecuatoriana  [por]  Alberto  Mufioz  Vemaza. 

Quito,  Editorial  G»itenlH‘rg,  1937.  cover-title,  112  p.,  1  1.  fold.  map.  22  cm. 
[In  this  brief  study  the  author  considers  the  history  of  Ecuador  from  pre-historic 
times  up  until  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  independence  was 
declared.] 

Poxibilidades  agro-economicas  del  Ecuador  [por  el]  Dr.  Franci.sco  Banda  C.  .  .  . 
Quito,  Imprenta  nacional,  1937.  3  p.  1.,  v-xiv,  416  p.  plates,  tables.  2H  cm. 
[Dr.  Banda  is  Director  general  of  commerce  in  Ecuador.  He  tells  of  the  many 
agricultural  products  of  Ecuador  and  of  their  industrial  and  conimercial  value, 
especially  of  those  which  may  be  exported.  Pictures  of  many  products  supple¬ 
ment  the  text.] 

Defensa  de  mi  criterio  historico  [por]  Federico  Gonzdlez  Sudrez.  Quito  [Talleres 
tipogrdficos  municipales,  1937]  4  p.  1.,  [iii]-vi  p.,  1  1.,  284  p.,  1  1.  plates,  ports. 
27  cm.  (Publicaciones  del  Archive  municipal.  [X]  vol.  XII)  [.\  previously 
unpublished  work  comes  before  the  public  in  this  Defensa,  p\iblished  by  the  Quito 
municipal  council  following  its  publication  of  Jimenez’  biography  of  the  historian- 
archbishop  of  Quito  (sec  Bulletin*  Notes  of  March  1937).  Gonzdlez  Sudrez’  long 
history  of  Ecuador  (Hisloria  general  de  la  Reptiblica  del  Ecuador)  caused  much 
comment  when  it  was  publishefl.  In  the  jjresent  work  he  defends  himself  against 
the  accu.sations  made  at  that  time.] 

Peten-Itzd;  revista  anual  dedicada  a  difundir  lo  (pie  ha  sido  y  es,  la  cuna  de  los 
histdricos  Mayas.  Flores,  Guatemala,  Tip.  “America”  de  P’.  Castaneda  Rubio 
y  linos.,  1937.  [88]  p.  illus  ,  ports.  31cm.  [This  is  the  first  issue  of  a  publica¬ 

tion  which  will  be  published  annually  and  will  contain  various  data  on  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Peten,  Guatemala.  The  first  one  describes  all  the  municipalities  of  the 
State,  tells  of  the  historical  and  economic  significance  of  Petdn  and  includes  mate¬ 
rial  on  the  famous  remains  of  the  Itzd  empire.] 

Histoire  du  droit  Haitien.  .  .  .  par  Me.  Thales  Jean-Jacejues.  .  .  . 

1*'*  ed.  Port-au-Prince  [Imprimerie  Telhomme]  1933.  t.  I:  908,  40  p.  25-^ 
cm.  [The  author  has  a  long  jiericxl  of  legal  study  and  of  service  on  the  bench  as 
a  background  for  writing  this  history,  which  discloses  the  sources  for  some  his¬ 
torical  events  of  national  importance.  The  work  covers  the  peritxl  from  the 
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discovery  of  Haiti,  describing  the  Indians  and  tiieir  legal  institutions,  up  to  1902. 
The  present  volume  extends  to  1H43.  At  the  end  of  this  volume  is  included  the 
author’s  thesis  for  the  licentiate  of  law,  entitled  Hypolheque  legale  de  la  femme 
mariee.] 

Balance  cuatricentenario  de  la  fisiologia  en  Mexico,  por  Jose  Joaquin  Izquierdo. 

.  .  .  Mexico,  Ediciones  ciencia  [Casa  editorial  Cultural  1934.  3  p.  1.,  iii-vi, 

5-358  p.  illus.,  plates,  ports.,  diagrs.,  facsims.  24  cm.  [In  connection  with  the 
commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Mexico  in  1933  (see 
Adam  Carter’s  article  in  the  Bclleti.v  of  November  1933)  the  author  decided  to 
tell  the  four-hundred-year  story  of  the  evolution  of  thought  and  teaching  of 
physiology,  at  first  in  the  old  School,  established  in  the  year  1580,  which  existed 
through  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century;  then  in  the  century  of  the  new 
school  from  1833  to  1933.  As  a  history  of  physiology  and  the  medical  sciences  in 
Mexico  this  book  brings  out  the  most  important  names  and  the  most  valuable 
scientific  developments  not  only  in  Mexico  but  in  the  world  in  general,  since 
many  of  advances  abroad  were  accepted  by  it,  for  the  public  good.] 

IV  Congreso  postal  americoespahol.  Convenio.  Reglamento  de  ejecucion  del 
convenio.  Disposiciones  relalivas  al  transporte  de  la  correspondencia  por  la  via 
airea.  Votos  del  congreso.  Panama  [Imp.  nacional]  1936.  41  p.  28  cm. 

IV  Congreso  postal  americoespahol.  Acuerdo  relativo  a  encomiendas  postales. 
Panama  [Imp.  nacional]  1936.  12  p.  28  cm. 

IV  Congreso  postal  americoespahol.  Acuerdo  relativo  a  giros  postales.  Patiamd 
[Imp.  nacional]  1936.  12,  [12]  p.  forms.  28  cm. 

iMhores  y  proyectos  para  la  reorganizacion  de  la  instruccion  en  Venezuela  [pub- 
licacidn  del]  Ministerio  de  educacidn  nacional.  Caracas,  Coo|)erativa  de  artes 
grdficas,  1936.  xi,  222  p.  tables,  diagrs.  (part  fold.)  32)4  cm.  [By  means  of 
graphs  and  tables  the  Ministry  of  education  shows  the  startling  amount  of  illiteracy 
in  the  republic  of  Venezuela  and  then  describes  in  detail  the  complete  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  sy.stem  under  the  new  administration,  including  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  840  new  schools  of  all  types,  conducted  by  new  educational  methods. 
This  report  is  dated  Decemlier,  19.36.] 

Harvey,  iniciador  del  metodo  exi>erimenlal;  estudio  critico  de  su  obra  De  Motu 
Cordis  y  de  los  factores  que  la  mantuvieron  ignorada  en  los  paises  de  habla 
espanola,  con  una  reproduccidn  fascsimilar]!]  de  la  edicidn  original  y  su  primera 
version  castellana,  por  Jose  Joaquin  Izquierdo.  .  .  .  Mexico,  Ediciones  cien¬ 
cia  [Ca.sa  e<litorial  “Cultura”]  1936.  xvii,  [i],  398  p.  ports.,  diagrs.,  facsims. 
23'4  cm.  l.\s  a  i)rofes.sor  of  experimental  physiology,  Dr.  Izcpiierdo  is  keenly 
interestctl  in  writing  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  William  Harvey,  whose  study 
published  in  1628  established  him  as  the  discoverer  of  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Of  esix'cial  significance  in  this  volume  is  the  complete  fa.scimile  edition  (in  Latin) 
and  the  first  Spanish  version  of  De  Motu  Cordis,  with  a  long  historical  discussion 
of  why  the  translation  had  never  been  made  before.] 

La  munieijmlidad  de  Panama.  [Panama,  Editorial  Novel  limitada]  1936. 
3  p.  1.,  [5]-109,  [3]  p.  illus.,  ports.,  fold.  map.  23  cm.  [Editorial  Novel  limitada 
publishes  this  b(M)k  as  information  for  the  touri.st  visiting  Panama.  Included  are 
articles  on  history,  economics,  finances,  education,  government,  and  noted  figures 
in  the  city’s  life.] 

Listed  below  are  some  of  the  most  recent  accessions  in  English; 

Rio,  by  Hugh  Gibson.  .  .  .  Garden  City,  New  York,  Doubleday,  Doran 
&  company,  inc.,  1937.  xvi  p.,  1  1.,  263  p.  plates.  23)4  cm.  [Hugh  Gib¬ 
son  introduces  the  reader  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  just  as  he  met  it  in  1933  when  he 
went  there  to  serve  as  .\mbassador  of  the  United  States  to  Brazil.  A  complete 
word  picture  of  the  beautiful  city  is  supplemented  by  32  full-page  photographs 
taken  under  the  author’s  direction. 
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Life  in  a  Haitian  valley  [by]  Melville  J.  Herskovits.  New  York  and  London, 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1937.  xvi,  3.50,  xi.\  p.  32  plates  on  10  1.  23  cm.  [Professor 
llerskovits  shows  that  all  Haitian  life  is  a  composite  of  African  and  European 
life,  both  transplanted  to  a  foreign  land,  and  points  out  how  a  distinctly  Haitian 
life  is  evidenced  in  culture,  in  social  customs,  in  religion,  and  even  in  work  and 
other  everyday  experiences.  He  thanks  the  several  learned  societies  of  the 
Tnited  States  whose  financial  support  and  encouragement  enabled  him  to  make  this 
comprehensive  .«tudy,  and  acknowledges  as  well  the  official  aid  he  received  in  Haiti.] 

-1  journey  in  lime:  Peruvian  pageant,  by  Blair  Niles.  .  .  .  Indianapolis  and 
New  York,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  company,  publishers  [c.  1937]  311  p.  front.,  27 
plates,  fold.  maj).  24  cm.  [Novel  in  presentation,  this  most  recent  work  of  an 
author  who  has  devoted  many  volumes  to  Latin  American  countries  outlines  the 
history  of  Peru  in  pageant  form,  the  author  hersself  taking  the  “journey  in  time” 
from  2,000  years  ago  down  to  the  present,  when  we  find  her  in  modern  Lima. 
The  excellent  photographs  are  the  work  of  her  hnsband.] 

Reciprocity;  a  national  policy  for  foreign  trade,  by  William  S.  Culbertson. 

.  .  .  New  York  and  London,  Whittlesey  house,  McGraw-Hill  book  company, 

inc.  [c.  1937]  x,  29Sp.  24  cm.  [Dr.  Culbertson  was  formerly  vice-chairman  of 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and,  more  recently.  Ambassador  to  Chile. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  books  on  foreign  trade.  In  Reciprocity  he  discusses 
the  American  commercial  policy  and  describes  the  economic  development  of  the 
United  States  as  a  background  for  this  particular  topic  in  American  trade  relations.) 

International  monetary  issues,  by  Charles  K.  Whittlesey.  ...  1  ed.  New 

York  and  London,  McGraw-Hill  book  company,  inc.,  1937.  ix,  252  p.  5  diagrs. 
21  cm.  [Among  the  international  monetary  issues  which  the  author  discusses 
(the  work  is  devoted  to  international  aspects  only)  are  the  gold  standard  and  fixed 
and  variable  exchange  rates.] 

New  inafrazines  and  those  received  for  the  first  time  are  listed 
lielow: 

lioletin  postal;  organo  oficial  de  la  administracion  de  correos.  Guaya(|uil, 
1937.  Ano  2,  n“  66,  3  de  abril  1937.  10  p.  20  x  .30  cm.  Monthly.  Address: 

.\partado  1326,  Guayaciuil,  Ecuador. 

El  Econornisla  hondureho;  6rgano  de  la  .sociedad  de  peritos  mercantiles  y  coi>- 
tadores  publicos.  Tegucigalpa,  1937.  Afio  12,  n“  1,  febrero  1937.  24  p. 
19  X  26  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Agustin  Cordova  II.  Addre.ss:  7»  Calle 
Norte,  11“  10,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

Revista  de  la  economia  nacional;  editada  jior  el  Banco  Central  de  Guatemala. 
Guatemala,  1937.  Ano  1,  n“  1,  enero  1937.  58  p.  20  x  27)$  cm.  Monthly. 

.\ddre.ss:  Banco  Central  de  Guatemala,  Guatemala,  Guatemala. 

Excelsior;  revista  mensual  de  artes,  letras  y  variedades.  Tegucigalpa,  1937. 
Ano  1,  n®  1,  febrero,  1937.  24  p.  22)2  x  30  cm.  Monthlj’.  Editor:  Samuel 
Diaz  Zelaya.  Address:  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

El  Contador  moderno;  contabilidad,  comercio,  industria,  finanzas,  economia, 
legi.slacidn.  San  Pedro  Snla,  1937.  Ano  1,  n®  3,  enero  1937.  [37]  p.  15  x  22 

cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Tomds  Ciilix  Moncada.  Addre.ss:  San  Pedro  Snla, 
Honduras. 

Senderos;  letras,  artes  y  ciencias.  San  Pedro  Snla,  1937.  Ano  1,  n®  1,  1®  de 
abril  1937.  20  j).  22  x  28  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Miguel  A.  Quinones. 
Address:  San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras. 

El  Detective  internacional;  revista  mensual  de  tecnica  p»>licial.  Tijuana,  Baja 
California,  1937.  Ano  4,  n®  12,  marzo  1937.  34  p.  22  x  30  cm.  Monthly. 

Editor:  .loaquin  Aguilar  Robles.  Address:  .\ve.  Mexico  no.  103,  Tijuana,  Baja 
California,  Mexico. 
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Vanguardia;  rcvista  revoliicionaria  <le  educacioii.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  1937.  ii”  2, 
febrero  1937.  32  p.  19  x  23  cm.  Monthly.  Kditor:  Kaiiion  Garcia  Rviiz, 

Address:  Apartado  postal  7991,  Mexico,  D,  F.,  Mexico. 

Criteria;  orgaiio  de  la  asociacioii  de  periodistas.  Panamd,  1937.  Ano  1,  n"  4. 
febrero  1937.  30  p.]  illus.  23  x  30  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Rcslolfo  Agnilera 

Jr.  .Vddress:  .\sociaci6n  de  Perimlistas,  Panama,  Panama. 

Elite;  publicacidn  oficial  del  Club  union.  Panama,  1930.  Ano  3,  n°  12, 
diciembre  1930.  4()  p.  ilhis.  23  x  30  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Mode-sto  .\vila. 

.Address:  .A])artado  109,  Panama,  Panama. 

Marilni;  revista  de  la  mnjer  argentina.  Buenos  .Aires,  1930.  .Ano  .5,  n"  12, 
10  noviembre,  1930.  102  p.  illus.  22  x  29  cm  .Monthly.  Editor:  Maria  Isabel 

L.  Robledo.  .Address:  Esmeralda  110,  Buenos  .Aires,  .Argentina. 

Archivos  do  inxtituto  de  educa^iio.  .Sao  Paulo,  1930.  Anno  2,  n"  2,  setembro, 
1930.  244  p.  10  X  23  cm.  Irregular.  .Address:  Universidadc  dc  Sao  Paulo, 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Holetim  estatiMico — Statistical  bulletin.  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  1937.  n"  9,  janeiro, 
1937.  9S  p.  IH  X  24G  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Banco  do  Brasil,  Caixa  Postal 
1142,  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Times  of  Brazil.  Sao  Paulo,  1937.  Vt»l.  IS,  n**  30,  .April  2,  1937.  22  p.  27  x  37 
cm.  Weekly.  Editt)r:  C.  B.  Wreford-Glanvill.  .Address:  Rna  Vpiranga  402, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Revista  del  maestro.  Bogota,  1937.  Vol.  1,  n"  2,  febrero,  1937.  [31]  p.  illus. 
23  X  33*2  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Ministerio  de  educacion  nacional,  Bogota, 
Colombia. 

Bibliotecas  y  lihros;  organo  de  la  Biblioteca  del  centenario.  Cali,  1937.  .Ano  1, 
n«  1,  1“  de  abril,  1937.  00  p.  illus.  24J-2  x  33  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  .Albmso 

Zawadzky.  .Addrt'.ss:  Carrera  •'ia,  n“  OiMk-OlO,  Cali,  Colombia. 

Arte,  ciencia  y  trahajo;  editada  i)or  el  jH'r.sonal  tccnico  de  la  Escnela  suiH'rior  de 
artes  y  oficios.  Habana,  1937.  V’ol.  1,  n®  1,  enero-febrero,  1937.  34  p.  illus. 
lH'i  X  23  cm.  Bi-monthly.  .Addn^ss:  Escnela  Stiperior  de  .Artes  y  Oficios, 
Habana,  (hiba. 

Lhz;  revista  mensual  ilu.strada.  Habana,  1937.  .Ano  1,  n“  1,  .April,  1937. 
2S  p.  illus.  23  X  31  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  D’StramjH's  y  San  Mariano,  Habana, 
Cuba. 

Revista  oficial  de  la  loiija  del  comercio  de  la  Babana.  Habana,  1937.  .Ano  49, 
n”  3, 10  de  marzo  de  1937.  31  j).  23  x  31  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Dr.  .Antonio 

M.  de  .Ayala.  .Addre.ss:  Lonja  3r.  pi.so,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Boletin  mensual;  organo  de  informacion  y  propaganda  del  departamento  de  obras 
piiblicas,  comunicaciones,  etc.  Quito,  1937.  .Ano  1,  n‘*  2,  enero,  1937.  51  p. 

22  X  31  cm.  Monthly.  Tables,  maps,  diagrs.  .Address:  Quito,  Ecuador. 

Revista  de  actualidades  i)eruanas;  ])ublicaci6n  de  la  oficina  de  propaganda,  publi- 
caciones  y  cultura  del  ministerio  de  relaciones  exteriores.  Lima,  1937.  .Ano  1, 
n”  1,  15  de  febrero,  1937.  10  j).  2IJ2  x  28  cm.  Semi-monthly.  .Address:  Lima, 
Peru. 

Revista  pedagogica.  .Areciuipa,  1937.  .Ano  1,  n”  4,  marzo,  1937.  [35]  j).  18  x  20 
cm.  Bi-monthh-.  .Address:  E.scuela  Normal  de  Varones,  Calle  Sucre  103, 
.Arequipa,  Peru. 

Neighbors — The  magazine  of  the  .Americas.  Wa.shington,  D.  C.  1937.  Vol.  1, 
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NEW  CHILEAN  LAW  BENEFITS  EMPLOYEES  OF 
PRIVATE  FIRMS 

Employees  of  private  firms  in  Chile  are  to  receive  increases  in  sal¬ 
aries  varying  from  10  to  00  percent  in  accordance  with  a  law  approved 
by  Congress  last  February.  The  increases  vary  according  to  the 
number  of  years  employees  have  served  the  same  firm  and  the  salaries 
which  they  have  been  receiving.  No  em])loyee,  however,  may  be  paid 
less  than  a  living  wage.  This  will  be  determined  in  each  Province  by 
a  mixed  commission  in  which  emi)lovers,  employees  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  represented.  A  central  mixed  commission  to  meet  at 
Santiago  is  also  provided.  Until  the  commissions  determine  what  the 
living  wage  shall  be  in  each  department  the  law  fixes  it  temporarily; 
for  the  great  mass  of  employees  residing  in  the  populated  central  zone 
it  will  be  400  pesos  a  month.  In  addition  to  his  salary,  an  employee 
with  a  dependent  mother,  wife,  or  children,  will  receive  an  additional 
sum,  according  to  the  number  of  dependent  persons,  to  be  taken  out 
of  a  special  fund  to  which  employees  will  contribute  2  percent  of  their 
salaries  supplemented  by  an  e(pial  amount  from  the  employer.  Em¬ 
ployees  must  also  contribute  1  percent  of  their  salaries  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  special  fund  to  assist  unemployed  private  employees.  The 
retirement  fund  of  employees  to  which  employers  and  employees  have 
been  contributing  5  percent  of  salaries  is  to  be  increased  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  contribution  on  the  part  of  employers  equivalent  to  3.33  per¬ 
cent  of  each  employee’s  salary.  The  employee  may  withdraw  this 
contribution  when  he  leaves,  either  voluntarily  or  by  dismissal,  and 
may  borrow  it  for  home-building  purposes.  The  provisions  of  the 
Chilean  Labor  Code  by  which  dismissed  employees  received  1  month’s 
salary  for  every  year  of  service  is  no  longer  in  effect  as  from  January  1 , 
1937,  the  date  on  which  the  law  went  into  effect  retroactively.  A 
dismissed  employee,  however,  is  entitled  to  his  indemnity  for  service 
prior  to  that  date. 

Commenting  editorially  upon  this  law  El  Mercurio,  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  says; 

Upon  signing  the  decree  which  ])uts  the  law  into  effect  President  Alessandri 
achieved  the  realization  of  long-cherished  ideals  steadfastly  pursued  and  took,  one 
may  well  say,  the  first  stej)  toward  the  effective  imi)rovement  of  that  great  social 
group,  the  middle  class,  so  many  times  called  worthy  of  the  l)est  efforts  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  so  seldom  receiving  a  real  measure  of  i)rotection  from  those  who 
govern. 
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SOCIAL  INSURANCE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 
IN  ECUADOR 

A  decree  issued  in  Ecuador  on  December  15,  1930,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  social-insurance  fund  for  workers  and  salaried  em¬ 
ployees  in  industry.  The  fund  will  be  a  part  of  the  National  Welfare 
Institute,  deriving  its  income  from  a  contribution  ecpial  to  10  percent 
of  wages,  payable  in  equal  parts  by  the  insured  and  their  employers. 
In  addition  to  the  contributions  there  is  an  entrance  fee  and  a  deduc¬ 
tion  payable  on  all  wage  increases.  Tbe  rate  has  been  fixed  by  the 
managing  committee  of  the  institute  at  30  percent  of  the  fii-st  month’s 
wages  received  in  regidar  employment,  and  30  percent  of  the  first 
month’s  installment  of  any  increase  in  wages  received  in  such  em- 
])lovment.  Contributions  and  other  dues  became  payable  as  from 
January  1,  1937.  The  nature  and  scope  of  the  benefits  from  the  fund 
will  be  defined  later.  Medical  treatment  will  continue  to  be  ])rovided 
for  insured  persons  in  villages  by  the  medical  services  already  or¬ 
ganized  there,  but  in  the  case  of  localities  where  no  such  services 
exist  a  plan  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  fund  and  applied  generally. 

A  MOTHERS’  AND  CHILDREN’S  BUREAU  CREATED 
IN  ARGENTINA 

Under  the  tenns  of  Law  No.  12,341  of  the  Argentine  Congress 
signed  by  President  Justo  on  December  30,  1930,  a  Direccion  de 
Matemidad  e  Infancia  with  a  very’  comprehensive  program  of  action 
has  been  created  in  the  National  Department  of  Hygiene,  greatly 
extending  the  work  of  the  former  Seccion  de  Asistencia  y  Proteccion 
a  la  Infancia.  The  general  purpose  of  the  new  bureau  is  declared  to 
be  tbe  “perfecting  of  future  generations  through  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  child’s  personality  in  all  its  aspects”,  by  rendering 
all  help  possible  to  mothers  and  prospective  mothers  throughout  the 
nation.  More  specifically,  the  new  bureau  is  to  undertake  the  study 
of  the  health  of  children  in  the  Republic  under  all  its  various  aspects; 
a  census  of  all  official  and  private  institutions  devoted  to  tbe  protec¬ 
tion  and  help  of  mothers  and  children;  the  promotion  of  campaigns 
to  spread  information  concerning  the  upbringing  of  cbildren  and 
maternal  and  child  hygiene;  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  institutions,  both  public  and  private,  through  which  the  general 
purpose  of  the  bureau  may  be  promoted.  In  this  latter  connection, 
the  law  particularly  mentions  the  following  types  of  institutions  to  be 
established  wherever  and  whenever  it  is  found  possible  and  desirable: 
Mothers’  and  children’s  protection  centers;  homes  for  unmarried, 
abandoned,  indigent,  and  tubercular  mothers;  birth-registration 
offices  ;  maternity  hospitals  and  service  to  mothers  at  home;  rooms  and 
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institutions  where  infants  may  be  fed  or  other^vise  cared  for;  kinder¬ 
gartens  and  other  places  where  ill  and  sickly  children  may  be  treated, 
strengthene*!,  and  given  opportunities  for  wholesome  recreation; 
children’s  sanitariums,  hospitals,  and  dispensaries;  visiting  nurses’ 
organizations;  and  pennanent  and  traveling  exhibits  to  spread  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  proper  care  of  children  and  mothers. 

The  bureau  is  further  entrusted  with  the  task  of  fonnulating  a 
general  plan  for  the  protection  of  children  in  the  whole  country, 
specifying  the  places  where  the  institutions  above  mentioned  shall  be 
established ;  and  of  creating  in  the  capital  a  model  institute  of  maternal 
and  child  hygiene,  as  well  as  a  practical  school  of  petliatrics  for  phy¬ 
sicians,  visiting  nurses,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  subject. 
The  supervision  of  all  institutions  devoted  to  mothers’  and  children’s 
welfare  in  the  Republic  is  also  entrusted  to  the  bureau. 

Declaring  that  it  is  every  mother’s  <luty,  except  under  special  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  nurse  her  own  baby,  the  law  creating  the  bureau  for¬ 
bids  the  nursing  by  one  mother  of  another’s  baby  until  her  own  child 
is  5  months  old  or  more.  To  be  allowed  to  take  employment  as  a 
wet  nurse,  a  mother  must  secure  a  certificate  of  fitness  from  the  com¬ 
petent  authority  as  well  as  a  pennit  from  the  bureau. 

For  the  work  of  the  bureau  the  Argentine  Congress  has  appropri¬ 
ated  the  annual  sum  of  1  million  pesos. 

REVENUE  FROM  INCOME  TAX  INCREASES  IN 
ARGENTINA 

The  revenue  from  the  income  tax  is  increasing  yearly  in  Argentina, 
according  to  figures  released  by  Dr.  Ernesto  Malaccorto,  head  of  the 
Argentine  Income  Tax  Department.  In  1932  the  yield  from  this  tax 
was  43.3  million  pesos;  in  1933,  61.2  million;  in  1934,  63.3  million;  and 
in  1935,  84.5  million,  or  almost  double  the  1932  figure.  The  increase 
is  attributed  by  Dr.  Malaccorto  largely  to  the  improvement  in  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  country,  but  in  part  to  better  knowledge 
of  the  tax  on  the  part  of  taxpayers  through  greater  publicity  and  to  the 
increasing  control  exercised  by  his  department.  As  in  several  coun¬ 
tries  where  there  is  an  income  tax,  in  Argentina  a  small  number  of 
persons  pay  a  large  proportion  of  the  tax.  In  1935,  480  persons, 
excluding  corporations,  with  more  than  100,000  pesos  net  income  each, 
had  100.3  million  pesos  income  and  paid  11  million  pesos  as  income  tax. 

AGREEMENT  ON  PLANT  QUARANTINE  BETWEEN 
CHILE  AND  PERU 

An  important  agreement  was  signed  in  Lima,  Peru,  on  December  19, 
1936,  between  representatives  of  Chile  and  Peru,  which  is  expected  to 
put  an  end  to  many  questions  of  plant  quarantine  pending  between 
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the  two  countries.  The  afrreeinent  stipulates  that  neither  of  the 
eontractingr  parties  shall  take  any  restrictive  measure  concerning  the 
plants  and  plant  products  entering  the  commerce  between  the  two 
nations  that  is  not  exclusively  inspired  by  reasons  of  plant  sanitation. 
Certain  steps  are  to  be  taken  by  the  Peruvian  authorities  which  are 
intended  to  protect  Chilean  farms  from  all  pests  and  plant  diseases 
derived  from  plants  imported  from  Peni;  certain  products,  such  as 
coconuts,  dates,  pineapples,  and  bananas,  are  recommended  for  free 
importation  into  Chile,  and  the  importation  into  Peru  of  Chilean 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  cherries  is  to  be  allowed  whenever  ship¬ 
ments  are  accompanied  by  certificates  issued  by  the  competent 
Chilean  authorities  declaring  that  such  fruit  is  free  from  Carpocapsa 
Pomotielh.  In  order  to  avoid  new  difficidties  in  the  importation  of 
Chilean  potatoes  into  Peru,  and  to  facilitate  the  importation  into 
either  of  fodder  grown  in  the  other,  certain  measures  are  recommended 
as  is  also  the  general  improvement  of  the  plant  (piarantine  services 
of  both  countries. 

TOBACCO  EXPERIMENT  STATION  IN  CUBA 

In  the  presence  of  the  Cuban  Secretary  of  Agricidture,  members  of 
the  Comision  Xackmul  de  Propaganda  y  Dejenm  del  Tabaco  Ilabano, 
public  authorities  and  other  distinguished  guests,  there  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  on  January  31,  1937,  in  San  Juan  y  Martinez,  a  tobacco  experi¬ 
ment  station  where  valimble  research  work  is  expected  to  be  carried 
on  in  regard  to  the  second  greatest  staple  product  of  the  island.  The 
sum  of  16,000  pesos  has  already  been  spent  on  tbe  station.  At  present 
already  several  projects  are  being  carried  on,  such  as  work  to  obtain 
selected  seed  of  the  Ilaranensis  variety  to  be  distributed  among  the 
island’s  tobacco  planters;  a  comparative  study  of  various  fertilizers; 
a  study  of  the  influence  of  certain  fertilizer  ingredients  on  the 
development,  quality,  and  combustibility  of  tobacco;  a  study  of  the 
influence  of  the  hour  of  harvesting  on  the  quality  of  tobacco;  and  a 
study  of  the  soil  deficiency  known  as  “Sand  Drown.” 

COSTA  RICAN  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COOPERATION 

A  Board  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  (Junta  de  Cooperacibn 
Agricola)  has  been  established  by  law  in  Costa  Rica  to  study  all 
problems  connected  with  the  agricultural  industry*  and  cooperate  with 
the  national  Department  of  Agriculture  in  their  solution.  Among 
other  matters  the  board  will  concern  itself  with  the  following:  The 
formation  of  an  Agricidtural  Society;  a  system  of  insurance  and  better 
credit  facilities  for  cattle  raisers;  agricultural  colonization  plans;  tbe 
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tloterniination  of  tlie  best  cattle  breeds  for  the  hifrhland  and  lowland 
re^rions  of  the  country;  extermination  of  cattle  diseases;  the  training 
of  students  to  act  as  farm  managers;  and  experiment  stations. 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  COTTON  SITUATION  IN 

BRAZIL 

“Recently,  a  newspaper  correspondent  who  covered  a  commercial 
exposition  at  Rio  found  it  easier  to  list  the  articles  that  Brazil  does 
not  manufacture  than  to  record  those  she  does”,  writes  Benjamin 
Adler  in  a  recerit  issue  of  Brazil.  “Through  aggressive  salesmanship, 
Brazil  sends  her  goods  to  market  in  an  area  with  120,000,000  buyers 
far  from  the  confines  of  her  own  borders.  Shoes  made  at  Rio  and 
Sao  Paido  are  worn  in  Chile,  Peru,  and  countries  to  the  north;  native 
silk  from  Amazonas  finds  its  way  to  most  Latin  American  lands, 
while  lard  and  fine-filament  rayon  yarns  from  the  colossal  Matarazzo 
industries  at  Sao  Paulo  are  standard  brands  throughout  South  .\merica. 

“Even  Rio  and  Sao  Paido  cotton  yarns  and  textiles  have  made  their 
appearance  as  far  north  as  Cuba.  But  of  all  Brazil’s  products  her 
cotton  from  the  south  has  received  the  widest  publicity  and  perhaps 
in  a  proper  proportion,  the  most  general  use.  Mills  in  Canada,  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  Orient,  and  in  Europe  have  used  Sao  Paulo  types 
4  and  o  in  work  along  with  American  cotton  and  with  one  accord  have 
said,  ‘in  the  realm  of  the  mill  room  they  are  sisters  under  the  spin.’  ” 

“Brazil’s  cotton  threat  loomed  large,  coming  as  it  did  in  the  early 
1930’s  to  a  distraught  world  trv'ing  to  undo  the  damage  of  burdensome 
supplies.  But  those  who  years  ago  foretold  Brazil’s  place  in  the  sun 
today  have  less  fear  of  her  competition  in  the  world  of  cotton.  The 
expanding  textile  development  in  south-central  Brazil  necessitates  the 
construction  of  new  and  larger  cotton  mills  that  require  the  even¬ 
running,  better-handled  cottons  of  Sao  Paulo.  With  a  concentration 
of  the  spinning  and  weaving  industry  in  the  three  important  southern 
States,  it  is  probable  that  supplies  of  Sao  Paulo  cotton  will  be  so 
heavily  requisitioned  that  little  will  be  left  for  export  unless  production 
increases  more  rapidly  than  now  seems  indicated.  The  cultivation  of 
cereal  and  food  crops  which  were  abandoned  for  cotton  is  being  re¬ 
sumed  not  only  because  of  scarcity  and  high  prices  hut  also  through 
government  propaganda.  Corn,  which  is  an  important  crop  in  south 
Brazil,  has  advanced  over  50  percent  in  price  and  will  bring  about 
substitution  for  cotton  on  many  lands.  Coffee,  which  is  also  advanc¬ 
ing,  will  call  more  hands  to  care  for  young  trees  where  yields  are  high. 
With  no  unemployment  in  Brazil,  a  shortage  of  labor  that  cannot  be 
supplied  from  other  industries  and  immigration  restricted,  the  tra¬ 
ditional  cotton  country  of  the  northern  sertao  with  less  desirable  and 
more  uncertain  supply  may  again  become  the  chief  source  of  Brazil’s 
exports.” 
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THE  TUBERCULOSIS  INSTITUTE  IN  BUENOS  AIRES 

Construction  is  bcfjinninf;  on  tlie  monunientalibiiildinf;  wliicli  will 
house  the  Tuberculosis  Institute  at  Buenos  Aires.  Planned  by  the 
Anti-Tubercidosis  Ijeague  of  Arfrentina,  it  will  be  14  stories  lii^h  and 
will  have  a  capacity  for  1,400  beds.  The  municipality  of  Buenos 
Aires  has  donated  the  land  for  the  buildin",  which  will  be  located  in 
one  of  the  highest  sections  of  the  city.  A  3,000,000-peso  subsidy 
granted  by  the  National  Congress  has  been  added  to  the  funds  which 
the  League  collected  for  construction  during  a  recent  drive.  Up¬ 
keep  mtU  be  met  from  a  yearly  appropriation  of  1  million  pesos  in  the 
Government  ordinary  budget.  ^Vllen  completed  the  institute  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  institutions  of  its  kind  in  South  America. 

GRACE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AWARDED  CHILEAN 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

The  first  awards  of  the  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  scholarships  to  three 
Chilean  engineering  graduates  for  industrial  study  in  the  United  States 
emphasize  the  rapid  commercial  development  of  South  America  during 
the  last  30  years. 

Since  1850  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  has  been  doing  business  on  the  West 
coast  of  South  America.  First  a  small  import  and  export  concern,  the 
company  today  owns  extensive  plantations  in  South  America  for 
growing  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  and  coffee;  sugar  and  cotton  mills;  and 
a  chain  of  grocery  stores,  and  conducts  banking  operations.  The 
Grace  Line,  a  subsidiary  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  operates  22  ships  on 
schedided  routes  to  South  America  and  to  California  via  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Because  of  the  company’s  long  association  with  the  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  of  South  America,  D.  Stewart  Iglehart,  president  of  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.  and  the  Grace  Line,  has  considered  a  scholarship  arrange¬ 
ment  the  best  means  of  improving  the  mutual  commercial  and 
industrial  relations  between  the  two  Americas.  The  industrial 
development  of  South  America  has  given  little  opportunity  for 
practical  knowledge  to  supplement  the  excellent  technical  school 
training  offered  Latin-American  students.  To  supplement  this  aca¬ 
demic  training  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  has  established  three  scholarships 
to  be  awarded  annually  to  graduates  of  the  University  of  Chile  or  the 
Catholic  University.  Each  student,  to  qualify  for  the  scholarships, 
must  have  a  university  certificate  shoeing  that  he  has  finished  his 
last  course  and  he  must  speak  correct  English.  Scholarships  will  be 
awarded  yearly,  and  will  consist  of  a  round  trip  to  the  United  States 
by  Grace  Line  ships  and  study  for  an  8-  to  10-month  period  in  an 
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American  industrial  concern  with  a  scholarship  allowance  of  $125  per 
month.  The  awards  are  made  by  a  commission  including  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Chile  and  a  representative  of  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.  in  Chile. 

Selected  for  the  first  awards  were  three  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Chile:  Rudolf  Reich,  in  industrial  engineering;  Enrique  Fresno 
Uuhner,  in  mining  engineering  and  machinery;  and  Francisco  Medina, 
in  electrical  engineering.  In  collaboration  with  the  General  Electric 
Co.  and  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  will  supplement 
the  technical  university  training  of  these  scholarship  winners  with 
practical  study  in  engineering  methods  and  standards  as  developed 
by  three  large  American  industrial  companies. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  future  these  scholarships  may  include  other 
countries  than  Chile  and  be  adopted  by  other  concerns  than  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Company.  In  this  way,  Mr.  Iglehart  believes,  a  stronger 
commercial  and  cultural  bond  will  be  developed  between  the  two 
American  continents. 

NOTES  ON  EDUCATION 

R  URAL  Schools  in  Uruguay. — The  cooperation  of  individuals  and 
municipal  and  national  authorities  is  sought  under  the  provisions  of 
a  project  recently  submitted  by  President  Terra  of  Uruguay  for  the 
establishment  of  200  supplementary  rural  schools.  At  present,  the 
project  points  out,  the  resources  of  the  nation  are  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  hundreds  of  small  communities  which 
have  a  school  population  of  between  10  and  30  children.  The  present 
law  does  not  permit  the  establishment  of  State-supported  schools  in 
villages  having  less  than  30  children  eligible  for  instruction. 

President  Terra  proposes  that  a  fund  of  40,000  pesos  be  set  aside 
for  the  salaries  and  equipment  of  the  new  schools.  Salaries  are  to 
be  met  in  equal  shares  by  the  National  Government  and  the  munici¬ 
palities.  Private  individuals  would  be  required  to  provide  the  school 
building  as  well  as  the  board  and  room  of  the  teacher. 

Venezuelax  Teachers’  College. — By  a  decree  of  last  year,  the 
Institute  Pedagogico  Nacional  was  established  in  the  city  of  Caracas. 
It  will  specialize  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  and  normal 
schools,  and  has  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Alejandro 
Fuenmayor.  Dr.  Fuenmayor  is  well  known  for  his  interest  in  modem 
educational  trends,  and  has  recently  published  a  book.  La  Polttica  de 
la  Educacion,  in  which  these  are  set  forth.  Dr.  Fuenmayor  is  also 
the  author  of  the  basal  reading  textbook  now  in  use  in  the  rural  and 
workers  schools  of  Venezuela.  His  leadership  promises  to  be,  there¬ 
fore,  progressive  and  significant  for  the  immediate  future  of  the  new 
Institute  Pedagogico. 
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C'uBAN  Ri  RAL  SCHOOLS. — ()n  Novciuber  20,  Col.  Fuljrencio 

Ibitistii,  ooinniiindcr  in  chief  of  the  Cuban  Army,  announced  the  new 
plan  for  the  reor^ranization  of  the  rural  schools.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  law  of  Fehruaiy’  27,  1930,  power  was  ^iven  him  to  appoint  sergeant- 
teachers  who  were  placed  in  eharge  of  elementaiy’  instruction  in  the 
country  districts.  Their  work  is  to  he  supplemented  by  traveling 
missions  composed  of  experts  in  agriculture,  domestic  science,  manual 
jirts,  pedagogy,  and  hygiene.  Each  school  is  to  serve  as  an  adult 
education  center,  offering  evening  classes  three  times  a  week,  and  will 
he  provided  with  eipiipment  designed  to  raise  the  cultural  level  of  the 
rural  population — radios,  motion  pictures,  playing  fields,  and  circu¬ 
lating  libraries. 

Up  to  the  end  of  November,  Colonel  Batista  stated,  more  than  700 
such  schools  had  been  established,  and  he  announced  that  the  program 
called  for  several  thousand  in  the  near  future.  Attendance  at  each 
one  is  calculated  at  between  50  and  80  children  in  the  day  classes,  in 
addition  to  25  to  30  adults  in  the  evening  groups.  The  schools  are 
administered  in  units  laid  out  in  geographical  zones,  each  one  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  general  staff.  The  concept  of  discipline,  according  to  one 
of  the  laws  relating  to  these  sehools,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  norms 
of  the  curriculum,  for  children  as  well  as  adults. 

The  entire  plan  is  to  be  finaneed  by  special  taxation,  particularly  a 
tax  on  each  hag  of  sugar  exported.  This  will  supplement  the  funds 
originally  set  aside  for  this  jiurpose  from  the  national  lottery  tax. 

Brazilian  educational  exhibit. — The  National  Institute  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  and  the  Brazilian  Association  of  Education  jointly  sponsoretl 
the  First  Educational  and  Statistical  Exposition,  held  in  Kio  dt 
Janeiro  a  few  months  ago.  Local  and  State  organizations  interested 
in  statistics  or  education  added  their  support.  The  principal  objective 
was  the  appreciation  of  recent  progress  toward  standardization  of 
statistical  processes  throughout  Brazil,  notably  since  the  signing  of 
agreements  between  the  National  and  State  Governments  in  1931 
which  provided  for  the  coordination  of  existing  machinery  in  the 
gathering  of  basic  data  on  social  and  economic  life.  The  exposition, 
it  was  hoped,  would  also  further  activate  efforts  now  under  way  to 
eliminate  administrative  practices  which  hamper  uniformity  and 
which  were  not  satisfactorily  met  under  the  1931  agreements. 

The  material  presented  at  the  exposition  included  all  types  of  sta¬ 
tistical  tables  and  graphs  depicting  the  present  status  of  education  in 
Brazil.  Teiwhing  materials  now  in  use,  such  as  textbooks  and  visual 
aids,  were  also  included.  Representative  work  from  the  classroom 
demonstrated  how  the  various  theories  of  contemporaiy  pedagogy  are 
being  applied.  Special  interest  was  given  to  official  documents  which 
reveal  the  history’,  the  problems,  and  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
Republic  during  recent  years. 
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Scholarships  for  Mexican*  laborers  axd  peasaxts. — In  order  to 
assure  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  in  the  secondary*  and  preparatory 
schools  recently  created,  under  the  terms  of  a  Presidential  decree,  as 
part  of  the  Institute  for  the  Hijrher  Education  of  Workers,  Secretary 
Viizquez  Vela,  head  of  the  Mexican  Department  of  Public  Education 
has  issued  a  circular  to  all  industrial  unions  and  rural  communes 
(cJiV/ov)  throujihout  the  country*,  offerinfr  1,000  scholarships  of  45  pesos 
each  for  12  months  to  he  distributed  amonf;  the  organized  laborers  and 
peasants  of  Mexico  and  their  children.  The  awarding  of  these  schol¬ 
arships,  for  which  soldiers  and  rural  teachers  and  their  children  also 
may  he  candidates,  will  be  entrusted  to  special  committees  organized 
in  each  State  of  the  Kepublic. 

Mexican*  rcral  schools. — On  Januarx*  1  President  Oardenas  of 
Mexico  presented  a  report  to  the  National  Congress  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  educational  budget  had  been  increased  by  1,110,000  pesos, 
thus  continuing  his  policy  of  extending  the  educational  program  of  his 
administration.  Nearly  2,000  rural  schools  were  added  to  the  large 
number  already  existing,  particular  emphasis  being  placed  on  the 
schools  for  children  living  along  the  United  States  frontier.  These 
pupils,  it  is  felt,  are  subject  to  influences  from  across  the  border  which 
in  the  long  run  tend  to  weaken  the  cultural  unity  of  the  frontier  states 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  A  like  problem,  it  may  be  noted  in  pass¬ 
ing,  is  being  discussed  in  Argentina  in  connection  with  educational 
policies  in  the  far-removed  Provinces  of  Formosa  and  the  C'haco. 

Another  type  of  school  mentioned  in  the  President’s  message  is  the 
“School  for  the  Children  of  the  Army”,  of  which  five  have  been  es¬ 
tablished.  They  are  designed  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  children 
of  officers  and  soldiers  who  would  otherwise  he  subject  to  the  disabili¬ 
ties  of  frequent  changes  in  residence.  Eventually  these  special  schools 
will  be  established,  according  to  present  plans,  in  all  of  the  militarx* 
zones  into  which  the  countrx*  is  divided. 

President  Cardenas  makes  a  special  plea  to  the  school  teachers  of 
the  nation,  who  are  facing  pressing  organizational  problems.  It  is 
expected  that  solutions  will  be  offered  at  a  congress  to  he  held  in  Feh- 
ruary,  to  which  the  two  leading  teachers’  unions  xvill  send  dele¬ 
gates. 

Teaching  of  English  in  Argentine  normal  schools. — Under 
the  terms  of  a  decree  signed  by  President  Justo  on  January  11,  1937, 
students  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  capital  and  in  those  of  Rosario, 
La  Plata,  Quilmes,  Ax*ellaneda,  and  San  Fernando  are  now  permitted 
to  study  English  instead  of  French,  if  they  prefer. 

Peruvian  educator  lectures  in  Bolivia. — Recently,  at  the 
inx'itation  of  the  Bolixdan  Gox*ernment,  the  distinguished  Perux'ian 
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educator  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Encinas  fjave  a  series  of  lectures  on  pedagoj;- 
ical  and  psycholotrical  matters  in  various  cities  of  Bolivia.  Doctor 
Encinas,  who  for  some  time  was  rector  of  the  University  of  San 
Marcos,  in  Lima,  Peru,  is  well  known  in  educational  centers  through¬ 
out  the  American  continent. 

EnrcATioxAL  ixstitutiox  for  workers  OPEXED  IX  BoGOT.i. — 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Institvto  de  Accion  Social  de  Bogota,  a  cul¬ 
tural  institution  for  workers  called  Instituto  Fidel  Cano  was  recently 
inau_£rurated.  The  main  purpose  of  this  orp:anization  is  to  offer 
educational  opportunities  to  members  of  the  labor  unions  of  the  capital 
and  their  families.  Besides  courses  of  a  cultural  and  technical 
nature,  the  institute  will  have  a  librarj*,  and  legfal  and  medical  services 
will  be  furnished  free  of  chargee  to  all  its  members. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CENTRAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF  PERU 

“The  outstanding:  note  of  the  year  1936”,  says  the  Central  Reserve 
Bank  of  Peru  in  its  annual  report,  “is  the  general  movement  toward 
recovery  in  world  economy.  All  countries  are  now  in  a  period  of 
convalescence,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  economic  indices;  some  recovering 
rather  slowly,  others  much  faster,  according  to  how  deeply  they  were 
affected  by  the  depression.”  All  present  indications  point  to  better 
times  in  Peru,  says  the  rejiort,  particularly  the  upward  trend  of  foreign 
trade;  continued  expansion  in  the  money  market  and  banking  activi¬ 
ties;  increased  inv^estment  of  capital  in  productive  works,  and  the 
sound  condition  of  mining  and  agricultural  industries. 

Credit  operations  of  the  Central  Reserve  Bank  showed  a  considerable 
increase  over  those  of  the  year  1935.  Operations  with  commercial 
banks  amounted  to  173,()18,552  soles,  as  compared  with  125,458,527  the 
previous  year;  while  the  volume  of  clearing  house  operations  was  the 
largest  in  years.  The  report  points  out  the  fact  that  exchange  showed 
no  marked  variations  during  1936,  and  states  that  the  Bank  acquired 
foreign  currency  to  the  amount  of  24,376,349  soles. 

With  regard  to  general  business  and  industrial  conditions,  the 
Bank  reports  a  2(5  jier  cent  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  in  1936, 
as  against  the  1935  output;  the  production  of  petroleum  rose  from 
2,374,000  metric  tons  in  1935  to  2,460,000  last  year;  and  agriculture 
as  a  whole  kept  the  pace,  with  the  exception  of  the  sugar  industry 
which  continued  grappling  with  a  critical  situation  now  of  long 
standing.  This  situation  the  Bank  attributes  to  the  lack  of  foreign 
markets,  and  suggests  the  opening  of  direct  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  measure  of  relief  through 
an  increase  of  her  sugar  quota. 
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THE  PERUVIAN  BUDGET  FOR  1937 

Substantial  increases  have  been  made  by  the  Peruvian  Government 
in  the  appropriations  set  aside  for  the  different  administrative  depart¬ 
ments,  as  revealed  by  the  1937  budget,  the  only  exception  being  a 
sharp  decrease  in  the  appropriation  for  the  legislative  branch,  recently 
suspended.  The  budget  is  expected  to  be  balanced  at  153,570,634 
soles.  Estimated  expenditures  for  education  have  been  set  at 
16,825,935  soles,  as  compared  with  13,931,428  soles  in  1936;  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  has  been  assigned  the  sum  of  13,871,875 
soles,  as  against  12,206,875  in  1936,  while  the  appropriation  for  Public 
Health  has  been  increased  to  4,428,426  from  3,678,426  soles. 

IMPROVED  TOURIST  TRAFFIC  IN  CUBA,  MEXICO, 
PANAMA,  AND  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

The  number  of  tourists  entering  Cuba  has  increased  steadily  during 
the  last  two  years.  A  total  of  99,008  tourists  visited  the  “Pearl  of  the 
Antilles”  in  1935,  their  expenditures  amounting  to  $7,487,775,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  National  Tourist  Corporation.  Last  year  the  number  of 
visitors  increased  to  157,908,  their  expenditures  being  estimated  at 
$13,052,300.  This  upward  trend  has  continued  during  the  early 
months  of  1937,  figures  released  by  the  Tourist  Corporation  showing 
that  44,761  tourists  visited  Cuba  during  the  months  of  Januan'  and 
February.  The  bulk  of  the  visitors,  28,572,  arrived  during  the  month 
of  Februaiy’  while  Habana  was  celebrating  its  widely  advertised 
“February  Fiestas.”  Per  capita  expenditures  compared  favorably 
with  those  in  years  immediately  preceding  the  depression,  it  being 
estimated  that  the  tourist  traffic  during  this  two  months’  period 
“increased  the  national  wealth  by  four  million  dollars.” 

With  the  opening  of  the  Pan  American  Highway  from  the  Texas 
border  to  Mexico  City  the  average  monthly  entrance  of  tourists  into 
Mexico  has  also  shown  a  considerable  increase.  Tourists  from  the 
United  States  visiting  Mexico  in  1935  numbered  73,057  and  their 
estimated  expenditures  amounted  to  $10,028,224.  Last  year  the 
number  of  United  States  visitors  increased  to  99,170  and  their  expendi¬ 
tures  to  $14,838,142.  The  improved  condition  of  the  Laredo-Mexico 
City  highway  was  reflected  by  the  increase  in  the  average  monthly 
entrance  during  the  last  five  months  of  1936;  10,100  visitors  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  6,952  during  the  first  seven  months.  Of  the  1936 
tourists  50,191  visited  Mexico  City,  a  considerable  increase  over  1935. 
The  remainder  stayed  for  the  most  part  in  the  States  nf  Nuevo  Leon, 
Coahuila,  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  and  Tamaulipas. 

Merchants  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  report  that  the  per  capita 
expenditures  of  tourists  during  the  months  of  January  and  February 
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1937  have  been  the  liifrliest  in  recent  years.  Visitors  to  Colon  were 
(>,250  (luring  January  and  12, (112  in  February.  During  1930  there 
was  also  evidence  that  more  money  was  being  spent  than  in  a  number 
of  preceding  years,  the  improvement  in  the  tourist  traffic  reacting 
favorably  upon  general  business  conditions. 

\Mule  a  few  years  ago  the  tourist  business  was  practically  nil  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  the  Government  Tourist  Office  has  announced 
that  nearly  7,000  tourists  visited  the  country  during  1930.  The 
number  of  visitors  during  January,  February,  and  March,  1937, 
was  3,445.  W  hile  most  of  the  tourists  as  yet  stay  only  the  one  day 
their  ship  is  in  port,  the  natural  and  historical  attractions  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  make  the  tourist  business  susceptible  of  sub¬ 
stantial  development,  especially  after  the  completion  of  the  modern 
|)ort  works  at  Ciudad  Trujillo,  the  oldest  city  founded  by  Europeans 
in  the  New  World  (1490). 


PARAGUAYAN  GOVERNMENT  ENFORCES  - 
AGRARIAN  LAW 

According  to  La  Ilora,  organ  of  the  National  Association  of  E.\- 
(\>mbatants,  the  Government  of  Paraguay  expropriated  207,048 
acres  from  June  to  December,  1930,  in  accordance  with  the  Agrarian 
Law  of  May  5,  1930.  Ten  thousand  families  have  been  settled  on 
tliis  land.  (See  Agrarian  Rejormn  in  Paraguay,  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  October  1930.) 


RECENT  ECONOMIC  LEGISLATION  IN  VENEZUELA 

Development  of  national  industries.' — To  promote  the  indus¬ 
trialization  of  the  country  the  Government  of  Venezuela  is  ready  to 
guarantee  credits  granted  by  banks  for  the  development  of  existing 
industries  and  the  establishment  of  new  ones.  A  decree  issued  by 
President  Eleazar  Lopez  Contreras  on  March  2,  1937,  provides  for 
the  organization  of  an  office  for  the  development  and  protection  of 
national  industries  (Serricio  para  Fomento  y  Proteccion  de  las  Indus- 
trias  Xacionales)  in  the  Ministry  of  Promotion.  The  Ministry  is 
authorized  to  negotiate  with  banks  and  individuals  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  satisfactory  system  of  industrial  credits  and  to  guaran¬ 
tee  any  credits  granted,  up  to  50  percent  of  their  total  amount,  after 
investigation  by  an  Advisory  Commission.  A  limit  of  5,000,000 
boHvares  ‘  has  been  placed  upon  the  total  responsibility  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  assume  as  guarantor. 

>  The  fM)livar  is  now  worth  aliout  $0.33. 
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Regulations  of  petkoleum  law. — Regulations  of  the  Law  on 
1  f ytlrocarhons  and  other  Conihustihle  Minerals,  summarized  in  the 
January  1937  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  went  into  effect  on  February  4, 
1937,  upon  publication  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial.  The  new  regulations 
repeal  those  issued  on  Xovemher  4,  1935. 

Chedit  for  fishing  industry. — A  fund  of  200,000  holivares  has 
been  established  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  make  loans  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest  to  the  fishing  industry.  This  action  was  taken 
pursuant  to  the  Fisheries  Law  of  September  1 1,  1930.  (See  Bulletin 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  January  1937.) 

National  Coffee  Institute. — Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted 
at  the  Coffee  Conference  held  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  last  year  the 
(lovernment  of  Venezuela  has  established  a  National  Coffee  Institute 
under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  Cloverning  Board  of  the 
Institute,  composed  of  seven  members  ajipointed  by  the  Ministry, 
is  to  draft  the  by-laws  of  the  new  organization  and  prepare  a  program 
of  activities.  The  sum  of  one  bolivar  for  each  bag  of  coffee  exported 
from  Venezuela  has  been  set  aside  for  the  establishment  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  Coffee  exported  from  Venezuela  receives  a  bounty  of  12.50 
holivares  per  bag  of  46  kilos. 

Agricultural  school  established. — A  school  of  agriculture  has 
been  established  in  the  State  of  Aragua  to  provide  students  with  a 
practical  education  in  agriculture  and  serve  as  a  demonstration  center 
where  farmers  may  receive  intensive  training  in  practical  agricultural 
methods,  and  as  a  distributing  center  for  selected  seeds,  plants,  and 
animals. 

1/ 

FIRST  MEXICAN  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  CONGRESS 

The  first  national  Congress  on  Industrial  Hygiene  held  in  Mexico 
City  last  February  was  pronounced  a  great  success,  over  four  hundred 
resolutions  having  been  adopted  and  referred  to  the  various  govern¬ 
mental  departments  for  appropriate  action.  As  a  result  thereof,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Mexico,  health  and  accident  prevention 
methods  are  to  be  taught  by  all  modern  means;  motion  picture,  radio, 
posters  and  other  printed  material,  as  well  as  the  lecture  platform. 
Furthermore,  a  Museum  of  Hygiene  and  Safety  is  proposed,  exhibits 
to  be  taken  into  the  rural  areas  in  small  trucks.  The  delegates 
present  numbered  576,  representing  official  departments,  employers 
and  employees’  oi^anizations,  the  National  University,  the  Workers 
University,  the  National  School  of  Medicine  and  other  educational 
and  scientific  institutions.  A  second  congress  is  planned  for  the  month 
of  Februar>%  1938. 
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PERU  PROTECTS  HOME  WORKERS 

Manual  laborers  workin^r  in  the  home  are  to  receive  the  same 
compensation  as  those  doing:  similar  work  in  Peruvian  factories,  ac- 
cordinj:  to  a  decree  issued  by  President  Benavides  on  March  12,  1937. 
^^bmen,  moreover,  are  not  to  receive  a  wage  lower  than  that  paid  to 
men  engaged  in  homework.  Constituting  tlie  bulk  of  those  who  do 
piecework  in  the  home,  women  received  further  protection  in  another 
decree  issued  on  the  same  date  providing  that  the  Government  will 
redeem  all  the  sewing  machines  pawned  by  women  workers  during 
the  depression. 

The  redemption  of  sewing  machines  is  limited  to  those  which  have 
been  j)awned  in  authorized  pawnshops,  provided  also  that  the  pawn 
ticket  has  not  been  sold  to  a  third  person.  The  Government  will  pay 
the  pawnshops  the  amount  lent  and  the  interest  due.  Sewing  ma¬ 
chines  which  are  returned  to  women  workers  may  not  be  pawned 
again  for  one  year  or  sold  during  the  same  period  without  permission 
from  the  labor  authorities. 

All  employers  who  have  manual  laborers  doing  homework  must  keej) 
a  register  stating  the  name,  age,  sex,  and  address  of  each  employee, 
the  kind  of  work  which  he  or  she  does  and  the  compensation  received. 
A  notebook  with  the  same  data  is  to  be  given  to  each  worker  and 
on  this  the  employer  is  to  enter  the  value  and  kind  of  material  given 
to  the  worker,  the  compensation  to  be  received  and  the  date  on  which 
the  work  must  be  reti^med.  The  employer  must  likewise  enter  the 
date  on  which  the  material  is  returned  and  the  compensation  paid. 
Payment  must  be  made  in  cash  without  discounts  for  materials  or 
for  goods  sold  on  credit.  Employers  may  not  discount  an  amount 
larger  than  one-fourth  of  the  weekly  wage  of  homeworkers  for  defec¬ 
tive  work  or  spoiling  of  material  and  labor  authorities  are  to  pass 
upon  each  case  before  the  discount  is  authorized. 
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